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Aotes. 
TANSY, 

Tn Mr. Austin Dobson’s attractive little volume 
entitled Selections from Stele there are many 
notes which are at the same time instructive and 
suggestive. As the space at his disposal was 
necessarily very limited, it was of course impos- 
sible for him to go much into detail, and one is 
tempted to supplement many of his notes. Per- 
haps, as his book is in part designed as an educa- 
tional study and to lead to further reading, it is 
well that this should be so. I will take as an 
example the word fansy. In the Spectator, 
No. 113, July 10, 1711, when Sir Roger is be- 
wailing his disappointment in love, he speaks of 
dining in public with the perverse widow, and 
says : “She helped me to some Tansy in the eye 
of all the Gentlemen in the Country...... She has 
certainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
World.” Mr. Dobson notes that this was a 
popular seventeenth century dish, and refers to 
The True Gentlewoman’s Delight of 1676 for in- 
structions how to make it. The custom of 
eating tansy pudding and tansy cake at Easter is 
of very ancient origin, and was no doubt to be 
traced to the Jewish custom of eating cakes made 
with bitter herbs (Numbers ix. 11); but to take 
from it any Jewish character, at a very early 
date it became the custom to eat pork or bacon 


with the cakes. These tansy cakes were well 
flavoured with tansy leaves (Tanacetum vulgare, 
or 7. balsamita, generally called “costmary ”), 
and old herbalists observe that “ Tansy leaves are 
not unpleasant to the taste, and are good for the 
Stomach, on account of discussing the Fiatulencies 
generated by eating Puls and Fish during Lent.” 
After the Reformation the use of tansy became far 
less general ; the commemoration of the Passover 
was forgotten, and the medical value of bitter 
herbs after Easter was also set aside ; but eating 
tansy cakes still continued, in a somewhat changed 
form. The same feeling which had formerly 
prompted pilgrims to “boil their peas” now 
induced good housewives to try and make the 
Easter tansy cakes and puddings more agreeable 
to the taste; this led them to diminish the 
proportion of tansy leaves, and finally to leave 
them out altogther. Dr. Venner, of Bath, in 
his Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 1638, points 
to this when he says: “Many do confusedly 
use to give only unto them a delightful green 
colour, besides the juyce of Tansie, the jnyce of 
other hearbs, perhaps altogether unwholesome, or 
at least-wise unfit for the purpose.” In The T'rue 
Gentlewoman’s Delight, 1653, there is a good re- 
ceipt to make a “tansie,” the ingredients being 
eggs, sugar, cream, sack, a little sweet butter, and 
“ some juice of spinnage or primrose leaves to make 
it green ; and then frie it very tender.” Here there 
was nothing left of the tansy save the name, and 
this fairly serves to introduce the remarks of 
William Coles in his Adam in Eden; or, Nature’s 
Paradise, 1657:— 

“T think the Stomach of those that eat them 
late are so squeamish, that they put little or none of it 
into them, having altogether forgotten the reason of 
their originall, which was to purge away from the 
Stomach and guts the Phlegme engendered by eating 
of Fish in the Lent season, when Lent was kept stricter 
than it now is,” 

After the Restoration several cookery books 
were published, and in these there are many re- 
ceipts for tansies, some including a little tansy 
juice, together with that of green wheat, feather- 
few, parsley, pears, &c.; and some without tansy 
altogether, but all flavoured with ginger, vinegar, 
oranges, almonds, or spice, and occasionally, for use 
in Lent, with fish-spawn added. It is plain that 
towards the end of Charles II.’s reign the word 
tansie or tansy simply meant a custard or 
pancake indifferently, and that tansy leaves or 
juice was not a necestary ingredient. Thus, in 

The Accomplisht Lady’s Delight, 1677, there is 
jan elaborate receipt to make “a Tansey of 
| Cowslips” and also “a common Tansey,” in 
neither of which is there any tansy. But the 
“Tansy” which Steele speaks of was one of a 
later century, and to know exactly what it was 
we must refer to the cookery books of Queen 
| Anne’s time. In T. Hall's Queen’s Royal Cookery, 
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which has a portrait of her Majesty in the frontis- 
piece, there is a receipt ‘to make a most excellent 
Tansie.” The ingredients are cream, a little 
spinage, and a small handful of “ Tanzey” 
beaten up and strained into the cream, eggs, 
two nutmegs grated, a little salt, and sugar 
enough; “then butter a pudding pan very well, 
and put it in, and bake it in an oven as hot 
as fora Custard; and serve it with a garnish.” 
After the death of Queen Anne a new kind 
of tansy was introduced, and in R. Smith’s 
Court Cookery, 1725, there are yet more elaborate 
receipts, and they are ordered to be cooked in 
& saucepan over an open fire of wood or charcoal ; 
in all these Naples biscuit was an essential 
ingredient. The fashions in cookery changed 
from reign to reign, like those in dress ; but with 
Hall's receipt we can clearly know what kind of 
tansy it was that poor Sir Roger had in 1711. 
Epwarp Sotty. 
MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

On the old Kaufhaus at Baden the date is 

described in this enigmatical way:— 


* Ein guter Ring mit seinem Dorn clo 
Und vier Rosseisen anserkorn ecco 
Ein Zimmeraxt, drei Kreuz dabei LXXX 
Und vier Kreuzstiick also klei uu 


Das ganze Haus mitt sammt dem Dach 

Erbauen ward in Dach und Fach. 

In 13 Wochen diess geechab, —— 

Da man kein Tropfen Regen sah. 1484.” 
And here is another date of the same kind from 
an epitaph, but its locality is not specified :— 

“ Ein Ring von einer Tiischen clo 

Vier Oehr von einer Fliischen ecco 

Eine Saul u. dritthalb Andreas Kreiiz LXXV 

Lag Herzog Karl vor Niissz. 

Setz darzu noch zwei I 

So lag er todt vor Nansy, II 


1477.” 
On the ruined castle of Auenstein :— 
“ Zu Auenstein ein Veste war 
Auf einem Felsen an der Aar 
Daraus vor Zeiten Bern ward g’tratzt 
Drum auch der Bar das Schloss ems - 
8 
On the church at Reinach this rather fallacious 
promise :— 
“ Wann wir thiiten, wie wir soliten 
So gieng uns Alles, wie wir wollten.” 
The following are mottoes from dishes :— 
1, “ Lieben und geliebt werden 
Ist die grisste Freud auf Erden, 1813.” 
2, “ Du solt bein Trinken und Essen 
Lazarum nit vergessen.” 
From a stone jug :— 
* Qui dat pecunium summis : 
Der mae wohl grad was krum ist,” 





A. J. C. has in his possession a plate with a 
more curious inscription than any of these, as some 
part of it has hitherto baffled the attempts at 
deciphering of all who have seen it. What can 
be read is (on one side), “ Beisitz Heinrich Bolt 
von San Gallen. Altgesell. Jacob Zelweger yon 
Meiningen ”; on the other, “ Brot. Wein,” and the 
date “15 Denz» Deceme 85” (probably Decem- 
ber 10, 1585, just three hundred years ago), and 
“Solli Deo gloria” (sic). He adds: “ There are 
also some curious symbolic figures resembling the 
ancient Assyrian representations of the tree of 
life.” 

In the collection recently dispersed under the 
hammer at Hotel Druot of art treasures belonging 
to the La Berauditre family is a bronze door- 
knocker, formed of a lion’s head surrounded with 
the inscription “ Knock, and it shall be opened ; 
seek,” &c., in German. 

From a well localized collection of house in- 
scriptions in Tirol by Zingerle, also sent me by 
A. J. C., I extract a few typical specimens, From 
Inzing :— 

“ Betrachte mich und das Meinige, 
Betrachte dich und das Deinige, 
Findest ohne Febler dich, 

Dann Komm und verachite mich.” 

Among many addressed to St. Florian, the pro- 
tector against fire, under his image on a house at 
Tramin :— 

“ Oestereichisch Ritterblut 
Wend ab Gefahr und Feuersglut |” 

And in another at Rinn, in the Innthal, he is 
invoked as “Heiliger Ritter Florian!” and 
although appealed to to avert fire, both temporal 
and eternal, no mention is made of his sainthood. 
Date, 1702. 

Most are declarations of piety and resignation 
and invocations of divine protection. The follow- 
ing is quaint ; from Ambras, near Innsbruck :— 

“ Das Bauen ist ein schiiner Lust 
Dass es so viel gekostet hat 
Das hab ich nicht gewusst.”’ 

That I gave in my first instalment of mottoes 
seems a favourite in a great variety of forms ; also 
this, from Baumkirchen :— 

“ Dies Haus gebiirt nicht mein’ 

Der nach mir kommt, auch nicht sein’, 

Man trug auch den Dritten hinaus 

Ach Gott, wem gehirt dieses Haus!” 

This is from a smithy in the Stanserthal :— 

** Das Waseer rinnt ins Meer, und nicht zuriick 

Zuriick kehrt auch kein Augenblick,” 

This from an inn at Alrans :— 

“ Ein Traum ist Alles bier auf Erden.” 

From a house in the Unterionthal :— 

“ Das Beste ist in dieser Welt 
Dass das Sterben kost’t kein Gelt.”’ 

The following occurs in many places :— 

“ Gott lieben macht selig. 
Wein trinken macht froblich 
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So liebe Gott und trinke Wein 
So kannst du fréblich und selig sein,” 
This, from Schlitters, is rather more uncommon: 
“ Quod pudet, hoc pigeat 
Wessen man sich schamet. dessen soll man sich 
auch nicht geliisten lassen.” 

This rather obscure conceit is painted on a 
shoemaker’s signboard at Arnbach under a boot 
painted topsy-turvy:— 

“Die Welt ist jetzt so aufgekliirt 
Drum ist der Stiefel angekehrt 
Wann die Welt anders werd 
Kommt der Absatz auf die Erd.” 

The somewhat weak inscription to Card. Mezzo- 
fanti lately put up in Rome (supra, p. 342) sug- 
gests to R. P. de’ C. to ask a place of record for a 
more concise and very superior one, written for 
Mezzofanti’s house at Bologna by the distinguished 
Latinist Mignani, as this modest dwelling, by the 
time these lines are in type, will have been swept 
away by the “ piano regolamentale ”:— 

“ Heic Mezzophantus patriw stupor ortus et orbi ; 

Unus qui linguas calluit omnigenas.” 
Another Italian friend sends this, which has just 
been inscribed on the monument now being erected 
to Mezzofanti at St. Onofrio, Rome :— 

“ Conditur hoc tumulo totus quem suspicit orbis 

Omnigeno tribuit cui Deus ore loqui.” 

He also sends the following :— 

“In 1844 Count Piero Masetti da Bagnano put up on 
his house in Lung’ Arno Corsini, Florence, this epigraph : 

* Vittorio Alfieri principe della tragedia 
per la gloria e rigenerazione dell’ Italia 
qui con maguanimo ardire 
molti anni dettd e qui mori,’ 
The word ‘ rigenerazione ’ being very much like nonsense, 
he was required to change it for ‘ grandezza,’ and go it 
stood till 1859, when the incoming Government allowed 
it to be changed back to ‘ rigenerazione,’ ” 

R. P. de’ C. also furnishes the following, sublime 
in its simplicity, written in “ caratteri cubitali” 
over the entrance to the cemetery of Turin :— 
“Resurrecturis.” I match this with the following, 
carved on a beam which supports part of a 
cottage running across the entrance gateway to 
Penshurst Churchyard, Kent: “ My flesh also 
shall rest in hope.” 

Over the alms-box in St. Mary’s, Reading, is: 
“1627. Remember the poore & God wil bles 
thee and thy store.” 

G. ©. sends : Over the door of Hempsted Rec- 
tory, Gloucestershire, is :— 

“ Whoe'er shall pass within this door 

Thank God for Viscount Scudamore.” 

This is supposed by some to have been altered 
from “ Pray for the soul of Scudamore”; others 
say that the present are the original letters, and 
of the date of about 1660, when English people 
did not pray for souls, R. H, Busk. 


(To be continued,) 





SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“ Cympeine,” IV. ii. 285.—Belarius brings in 
the body of Cloten, which is laid by the side of 
Imogen, supposed dead, and with it flowers :— 

“Bel. Here’s a few flowers; but bout midnight, more: 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. Upon their faces, 

You were as flowers, now withered : even so 
The herblets shall, which we upon you strew.” 
Globe text, 

Considering that Belarius knows that Cloten 
has no face, his head being cut off and missing, 
what consistent sense can we attach to “upon 
their faces”? Hanmer, a critic who has often 
been too little regarded, saw the difficulty, 
and proposed “On the face.” Dyce and Collier 
are content to punctuate silently ‘“—Upon their 
faces.—” The Globe editors, by leaving the line 
without their damnatory obelus, imply that they 
find it intelligible ; unless, indeed, they are con- 
tent to follow Malone in ascribing to Shakespeare, 
actor and stage-manager of his own plays as he 
was, a ludicrous blunder. 

But let us in the first instance disregard the 
punctuation of the folio as what is likeliest to be 
compromised in a case of corruption. Then we 
read on :— 

“Upon their faces 

You were as flowers, now withered: even so 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strew.” 

It is now apparent that we are on the trace of an 
antithesis which has been damaged by a press 
error. The manifest scheme of it is on this wise: 
‘* Even as these herblets shall wither which we 
strew upon you, so have you withered who were 
as flowers upon ——.” The problem is, therefore, 
narrowed to finding a noun which shall appro- 
priately complete the correlative phrase. A cor- 
rection commends itself to me as far more than 
merely plausible, and I would read thus :— 

“ The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night, 

Are strewings fitt’st for graves; upon the surface 

You were as flowers, now withered: even 80 

These herblets shall, which we upon you strew.” 
Only one letter has been interchanged (i for w), 
and only one letter (s) is out of its place as final 
instead of initial. The word surface, though it 
occurs in Drayton’s Polyolbion as quoted by 
Richardson, is not found elsewhere in Shake- 
speare; but a glance over the Concordance will 
show how many of his words, both more and less 
remote from ordinary use, are draé Acyopeva,— 
employed by the poet but once. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Oatus 1x Suaxsreare.—In Collier's Annals 
of the Stage (1634), vol. ii. p. 57, is the following : 

“When Davenant’s Wi/s was presented to Sir Henry 
Herbert for licence he crossed out many exclamations 
that struck him in the light of oaths. Through Endy- 
mion Porter, Davenant complained to the king (Charles I.] 
of this exercise of authority, and on the 9th of January 
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the king called the Master of the Revels before him and 
directed that he should allow such words as faith, 
death, and slight to stand as ‘ asseverations only, and no 
oaths,’ Davenant was in considerable favour at this 
date, which might induce the king to take especial 
interest about his play. Notwithstanding this royal 
decision against him, Sir Henry Herbert made the follow- 
ing memorandum in his office-book, showing that he was 
convinced against his will: ‘ The king is pleased to take 
faith, death, slight, for ssseverations and no oaths, to 
which I do humbly submit as my master’s judyment ; 
but under favour conceive them to be oaths, and enter 
them here to declare my opinion and submission.’ ” 

I have looked into dictionaries for any indica- 
tion or quotation showing that the word slight, 
by any construction, could be considered an oatb. 
Can your readers give any explanation of it? 
Could slight, by the affix letter s, be a deteriora- 
tion of light, and mean swearing by darkness.* 
Sir Henry Herbert had probably become by this 
time puritanical. Before this of Davenant, plays 
had been required to erase all oaths, and if they 
were introduced the players were liable to be im- 
prisoned. 

Collier writes previously, 1633 :— 

“There is also a remarkable entry on July 3", 1633, 
regarding the licensing of Shirley's play of The Young 
Admiral, which the master of the revela admired, be- 
cause it was free from oaths, profaneness, and obscene- 
ness. 

We ask how it was possible under these circum- 
stances to have acted any of the plays of Shake- 
spere? We have seen the number of oaths cal- 
culated in Hamlet, and if objection was made to 
oaths, such a one as slight, certainly objection 
might be found to profaneness and obsceneness 
in Shakespere’s plays— Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Macbeth, &c. 

Yet there were several plays of Shakespere 
acted at Court: Richard III., Twelfth Night, 
Cymbeline (“ well liked by the king,” Sir H. Her- 
bert says), Winter’s Tale (“liked”), Taming of the 
Shrew (“liked”). On October 19, 1633, it seems 
an old play of Fletcher's was forbidden on account 
of oaths, profaneness, and ribaldry. On Octo- 
ber 21 the king’s players were allowed to represent 
it, after it had undergone the purgation thought 
necessary by the Master of the Revels. We must 
suppose, therefore, the plays of Shakespere under- 
went this purification. 

It may be asked whether there is any evidence 
of Shakespere’s plays having been performed 
before Elizabeth, or even James? The masques 
represented before these monarchs are mentioned; 
no plays of Shakespere are. Does the assertion 
of the performance of the plays of Shakespere 
before the Queen and James rest solely on the 
lines of Ben Jonson that say they pleased Eliza 
and James ; or the tradition that Elizabeth desired 








* This quality of the letter s was a question in one of 
the earliest numbers of “ N, & Q.” 





Shakespere to show Sir John Falstaff in love, which 


roduced the Merry Wives of Windsor ? 
W. J. Bircn, 


Fourtgeeytn Century Lease.—Leases for a 
term of years are not commonly met with so 
early as this one which follows, It is a good 
specimen of the ordinary lease of the time. I had 
somehow mislaid the original for a year or two till 
an hour ago, and my joy at its recovery moves me 
to send a copy of it to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
Alice de Rugham was an ill-used woman, as the 
readers of an eesay of mine, on village life six 
hundred years ago, may know already. Juliana 
le Hunt was her sister. Alice, it seems, was 
tired of farming. Why she chose to retain the 
cowhouse, the grange, and the sheepfold attached 
to her curia I cannot tell, and others may amuse 
themselves in conjecturing. She evidently chose 
to live in the hall, and I suppose she received 
some consideration for her surrender of the land 
and stock. What that consideration was does 
not appear. The duration of the term, as appears 
by another memorandum, was for three years. 
The well, which still exists, is very deep, and 
this explains the price of the cord, which is very 
high. Draga is still grown in Wiltshire ; it 
is a mixture of barley and oats used for feeding 
cattle, and is still called “dredge corn.” The 
land compostata cum carrecta is land manured 
with farmyard dung; that compostata cum faldagio 
is manured from the sheepfold. What exactly is 
meant by a bath or beth or bech (the word is very 
faint), or by a Tind’ or by a barelep’, I should be 
glad to be taught. Juliana was at this time a 
widow, and remained so to the end. I think she 
died about 1338. Alice survived the Black 
Death, and died after 1350. 

“Hec indentura testatur quamdam convencionem 
modum et formam ac eciam apresiacionem rerum diuer- 
sarum per Aliciam de Rucham Juliane Le Hunte 
traditarum ac liberatarum videlicet quod cum predicta 
Alicia dimiserit et ad firmam [stc] prefate Juliane omnes 
terras et tenementa que habuit in villa et campis de 
Rugham Westlexham et Massingham prout in quadam 
indentura inter partes predictas facta plenius continetur 
Tandem inter partes predictas sic finaliter est con- 
cordatum quod predicta Juliana post terminum suum 
plenarie completum seminabit sumptibus suis propriis 
de terra predicte Alicie nunc in manibus dicte Juliane 
nomine firme existente iiij. acras et j. Rodam terre cum 
frumento compost’ cum carecta et .v. acras cum fru- 
mento compost’ cum fald’. et xvj. acras cum siligine, 
Unde j. acra et j. roda debent compostari cum carecta, 
et 1 Acra & 1 Rood cum fald’ Et vj. acras cum pisis et 
vescis et viij. acras cum Auenis, Et vj acras cum draga. 
Et xxx acras cum ordeo. unde vij acre debent compostart 
cum carecta. et iiij. acre et dimidia cum fald’, Item 
iij. stotti pretio cuiusd’ xiis. xx. vaccw pretio cuiusd’ 
xij.s. lx. oues matrices pretio cuiusd’ ij.s. v. coleria 
equarum pretio iij.s, ij. colle pro carecta pretio vj.d, 
ij. culteres et ij. vomeres pretio ix.d. ij. carecte nude. 
pretio x.s. ij paria tractorum pro carecta et iiij. paria 
pro carucis, pretio, viij.d, iiij. corde pro carectis. pretio 
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xiij.d. iiij. scale pretio ij.s. j. bath [?]. ij. trubuli. iij. 
furce ferrate. pretio vinj.d. j. picfork. pretio. j.d. j.corda 
pro fonte. pretio. xvj.d._ ij. caruce pretio. x.d, j. hercia 
cum tind’ pretio. iij.d. ij, barelep’, pretio. vj.d. iij. sacce. 
pretio xiid. que quidem bona omnia et singula una 
cum tota terra supradicta tam seminata quam non semi- 
nata, prefate Alicie post terminum predicte Juliane 
plenarie completum sine retencione aliquali revertentur 
et restituantur vel pretium prenominatum pro eisdem 
bonis iuxta libitum et voluntatem predicte Alicie. 
Et si prefata Juliana post terminum completum tantum 
de terra predicte Alicie non compostaverit quantum 
de predicta Alicia receperit compostatum tune eadem 
Juliana dabit prefate Alicie pro qualibet acra sic de com- 
posto deficiente iiij.s, et pro dimidia acra, ij.s, et pro 
una roda. xij.d. Omnia vero aysiamenta aule cum 
cameris, exceptis dumtaxat vaccario et grangio et Ber- 
cario, infra curiam predicte Alicie existentibus cum 
prefata Alicia in eisdem habitare voluerit cum libero 
ingreseu ct egressu, absque dampuo eidem Juliane 
faciendo vel calumpnia iuris in eisdem faciend’, durante 
termino predicto habeat et iuxta uoluntatem suam 
congaudiat. Datum apud Rugham die dominica proxima 
cet festum Inventionis Sancte Crucis Anno regni Regis 
idwardi filii Regis Edwardi Undecimo,.” 
Avaustus JEssor. 


Warren Hastixnes anp Sir Exisan Impey. 
—A few days ago, when the guest of a kind friend 
at his country seat in Oxfordshire, we went over 
to call on the new owner of Daylesford, a place 
once the home of Warren Hastings, which, like 
many other estates in England, has often changed 
owners. It was, indeed, with some emotion and 
interest that I found myself in the dwelling of the 
“great proconsul” and saw his grave in the 
churchyard of the remote village. The famous 
biographical essay Warren Hastings has rendered 
his career familiar, and more attention will be 
drawn to it as Sir James Fitzjames Stephen has 
retold the cause célébre of the execution of Nun- 
comar under sentence of Sir Elijah Impey, the 
friend of Hastings, 

In the churchyard a square pedestal surmounted 
by an urn bears the simple inscription “ Warren 
Hastings”; and for Winkfield Church, near Wind- 
sor, Macaulay, who has sketched the life of one 
great governor-general of India, has written the 
epitaph of a second—that of Charles Theophilus, 
Lord Metcalfe. In this he speaks of him as “a 
statesman tried in many high positions and difficult 
conjunctures, yet found equal to all”; and con- 
cludes by saying, “This stone records the sorrow 
and the pride with which his memory is cherished 
by ptivate affection.” Thucydides observes, dvépav 
yap érupavav raca yi Taos ; and on the tomb 
of each it might be further inscribed :— 

* Et veteres revocavit artes ; 
Per quas Latinum nomen et Italie 
Crevere vires, formaque et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis ab He 8} erio cubili.” 
Hor., Carm., lib. iv, 15. 


More than a century has elapsed since the 





tence of Sir Elijah Impey, who had been not only 
the schoolfellow of Hastings, but in the same elec- 
tion with him into college at Westminster in 
1747, and died in 1809. The Life of Warren 
Hastings by the Rev. G. R. Gleig was published 
in 1841, and in the same year, growing out of it, 
there appeared anonymously in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review the celebrated essay by Mac- 
aulay entitled Warren Hastings. In 1843 this 
was republished with others in a collected form, 
having the name of the author on the title-page. 
In 1846 Elijah Barwell Impey, a son of Sir Elijah, 
published a volume, Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, 
stating on the title-page that it was “In refutation 
of the calumnies of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. In one point, however, he 
is at one with Macaulay, namely, in identify- 
ing Sir Philip Francis as the author of Junius, 
A portrait of Sie Elijah Impey is prefixed, after a 
painting by Kettle, representing a portly, fine- 
looking man in judicial robes, with a benevolent 
and kind aspect. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Bistiocrarpuy or Warwicksnire.—The fol- 
lowing books relating to Warwickshire (in con- 
tinuation of “ Staffordshire Notes,” 6" S. xi. 265) 
are not mentioned in Mr. Anderson’s Book of 
British Topography, consequently not in the 
British Museum :— 

Warwickshire. 

Burbidge, J. W. A Descriptive Geography of War- 
wickshire, with an Outline Geography of the Adjacent 
Counties, Warwick, 1872. 

Birmingham. 

Beilby. Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Birming- 
ham, with some Account of its Environs, Birmingham, 
1830, 8vo. 

Horton, H. H, Birmingham: a Poem. 
1853, 12mo. (second edition). 

Cornish, Guide to Birmingham and its Manufactories, 
Birmingham, ! 867. 


Birmingham, 


Coventry. 
Dugdale, Sir W, Antiquities of Coventry. 
1765, folio, 

Reader, W. New Coventry Guide, containing the 
History and Antiquities of that City. Coventry (1810), 
12mo. 

Hawkes, H.W. History and Antiquities of the City 
of Coventry. Coventry, 1842, 8vo. 

New Historical and Descriptive Guide to Coventry. 
Coventry, 1847, 8vo. 

Poole. History of Coventry. 1852, Svo. 

Memorial of the Visit of the Archeological Institute 
to Coventry, giving new Particulars in Reference to the 
Early History of the Town. Coventry, 1864, 4to. 

Edybaston. 

Ragz, Thomas. Scenes and Sketches from Life and 
Nature, Edgbaston, and other Poems, Birmingham, 1847, 
12mo. (‘* Edgbaston ’’ takes up 76 of the 185 pp.) 

Ilmington, 

Derham, Samuel. Hydrologia Philosophica; or, an 

Account of Iimington Waters. Oxford, 1635, 
Keni!worth. 
Baker, A, J, The Ruins of Kenilworth Castle, 1822, 


Coventry, 


Syo. 


execution of Nuncomar in India under the sen- | folio, 
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Bowen, Mra. L, Kenilworth Castle, and other Poems, 
1818, 12mo, 

Whitfield, Rev. E. The Bereaved Kenilworth, and 
other Poems. London, 1830, 12mo, 

A Handbook to the Ruins of Kenilworth Castle. War- 
wick (Cooke), no date. 

Leamington. 

Merridew, John. Memorandum of Leamington Priors 
and its Neighbourhood. Warwick. 1822, 8vo. 

Wilson, H. C. Leamington: a Poem, 1843, 8vo, 

The Tourist’s Guide ; or, Rambles round Leamington. 
Leamington (Glover), 1855. 

Beck, J. Visitors’ Companion to Leamington, Lea- 
mington, 1856, 

Sarney, D. Visitors’ Handbook of Leamington and 
Places of Interest in the Neighbourhood, Leamington, 
1864. 

The Guide to Leamington. Leamington (Wippell), 1866. 

Middleton, Amos. A Chymical Analysis of the Leaming- 
ton Waters. Warwick, 1518, 8vo. 

Loudon, Charles. A Practical Dissertation on the 
Waters of Leamington Spa. Leamington, 1831, 8vo. 

Goodchild, Frederick. Mineral Waters of Leamington. 
Leamington, 1870, 8vo, 

Rugby. 

Radcliffe, C.R. Memorials of Rugby. Rugby, 1841-2, 
folio. 

Stoneleigh. 

Griffin, C. Stoneleigh Abbey Thirty four Years Ago, 
Leamington (1848), (A misleading title to the topo- 
grapber, referring rather to the claims to the Leigh 
peersce than to the abbey, A continuation is promised. 

id it appear ?) 

Thomas, Rev. Vaughan. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Stoneleigh, June 4, 1854. In com- 
memoration of Duchess Dudley and Alicia, her daughter. 
Oxford, 1854, 8vo. (Has an: appendix of 47 pp., with 
valuable biographical and topographical information con- 
cerning the Dudley family, Stoneleigh, Mancetter, &c.) 


J. Coivier. 


Fruit Forx-Lore.—I imagine that it is a very 
common occurrence for a fruit tree to put forth a 
few blossoms at the same time that it is bearing 
ripe fruit. But some country folk would seem to 
attach a superstitious belief to such an ordinary 
matter. Only the other day a man said to me, 
“You see that pear-tree, sir? That’s a very wonder- 
ful tree. Three times I’ve kuown it to have 
blossoms and fruit at the same time: and on each 
of those three times there was a death in the 
house during the next winter. It’s a sure sign.” 

Corsueert Bepe. 


A Correction ror Hatuiwetv’s “ Grossary.” 


-In this work is found, i. 454, “ Hoils, the beards 
of barley. Dorset. This seems to be the same as 
holiz in an early gloss in Relig. Antigq., ii. 84.” 
This turns out to be a mere mistaking guess. The 
gloss referred to is from the inferior Cambridge 
MS. of Walter de Bibelsworth. The French word 
it Englishes is aune, elder, as shown in the better 
Arundel MS, and T. Wright’s print of it in his 
Vocabularies. It occurs in a sentence meaning, 
“Cut some elder and some ash.” The copier of 
the Cambridge MS., through ignorance or mis- 


adventure, glossed ayne by holiz, holly; and that, 





of course, has nothing to do with “ hoils, beards 
barley,” though they and holly are both prickly. 


. 


Keats’s Fatuer.—There is a notion that the 
father of Keats, being a livery-stable keeper, was 
in a very low position, I remember those stables 
and the subsequent proprietors, and that livery- 
stable keepers carried on what was considered a 
respectable and profitable business at a time when 
gentlemen rode into the city on horseback. The 
horses were put up in the numerous “livery” 
stables around the city. H. ©, 


Enotisnh Piayers at CoLoane.—Some few 
years ago there appeared a number of articles in the 
Cologne Stadt-Anzeiger, by Dr. Ennen, on English 
players at Cologne from 1592 to 1654. I have 
long tried to obtain copies of the numbers con- 
taining these articles, but without success, the 
numbers in question being out of print, while Dr. 
Ennen has since deceased. Translations of them 
would no doubt be of great interest to English 
students, and perhaps some one may be induced 
to furnish them for a paper that could hardly fail 
to be admitted into “N. & Q.” 

J. O. Hacutwet-Paiwirrs, 


Rerentance A Mare Cnrristian Naue.—As 
the name of a woman Repentance was not very 
uncommon, but as the name of a man I do not 
remember to have met with it before. The follow- 
ing quotation is from the registers of St. Dun- 
stan’s, Canterbury: “ Repentance Basset and Mary 
Collins mar. this 27th of october, 1633.” 

J. M. Cowrer. 

Canterbury. 


FemaLe Succession 1x Britais.—A corre- 
spondent of the Times, September 7, gives a 
description of the fishing town of Staithes, in 
North York, with an isolated population. The 
people, being all related, are generally designated 
by nicknames, but children are called by their 
mothers’ maiden names, “Janie Fell is probably 
the daughter of a Verrill, who married a Miss 
Fell, and Dicky Mead the son of a Newton, and 
born in wedlock with a daughter of the house of 
Mead.” H, C. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Joun Keats.—In the addenda at the end of 
the fourth volume of Mr. Forman’s edition of 
Keats are collected some items relating to the 
poet which, as the editor says, came under his 
notice for the first time while the volumes were 
passing through the press. Among these is 3 
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sonnet “To a Cat,” to which Mr. Forman’s atten- 
tion was ‘directed by Miss Charlotte Reynolds, 
the sister of John Hamilton Reynolds, the 
author of The Garden of Florence, and joint 
author (with Hood, his brother-in-law) of Odes | 
and Addresses to Great People. The sonnet is 
said to have been addressed by Keats to a cat 
belonging to Mrs. Reynolds, of Little Britain, the 
mother of John Hamilton Reynolds. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds communicated the poem to her son-in-law 
Hood, by whom it was published in Hood’s Own | 
(not the Comic Annual, as Mr. Forman has it) for | 
1830. The sonnet is as follows:— 
To a Cat. 
Cat ! who has[t] passed thy grand climacteric, 
How many wice and rats hast in thy days 
Destroyed! How many titbits stolen! Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears—but pr'ythee do not stick 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew—and tell me all thy frays— 
Of fish and mice, and rats and tender chick. 
Nay look not down nor lick thy dainty wrists— 
For all the wheezy asthma,—and for all 
Thy tails tip is nicked off—and though the fists 
Of many a maid has given thee many a maul 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter'dst on glaes bottled wall. 








The sonnet in question, although unknown to 
Mr. Forman, must be familiar to most people, and 
has not, so far as I know, before been seriously 
attributed to Keats; and I should like to know | 
what is Mr. Forman’s authority for including it 
among Keats’s poetical works, That it bears 
some resemblance to Keats’s manner is undeniable; | 
but I think it more than probable that it is the 
work of Hood, or of his brother-in-law Reynolds, | 
who wrote a few serious poems in the style of | 
Leigh Hunt, and, beside assisting Hood in the | 
Odes and Addresses, published a volume of | 
humorous poetry, entitled The Fancy, under the | 
pseudonym of “ Peter Corcoran.” 





Joun Hepes. 


8, Barnard’s Inn, E.C. 


Lym: Stortn: Swaitmina: Hattows.— 
Iym.—I find this word preserved at Dore, in 
North Derbyshire, in Limb Lane and Limb Brook, 
which pass through a wooded and rather deep 
valley, about a mile in length. A deed, affecting 
property in Dore, dated 1333, mentions Willelmus 
del Lym. It appears to be the same as lum, a 
small and deep valley, which is found in the 
neighbourhood. I notice that in Nodal and 
Milner’s Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, lum 
is given as (1) a chimney, (2) a deep pool. 

Storth.—This word is frequently found in the 
same neighbourhood as a ftield-name. A deed, 
about 1280, mentions “aliam placiam terre mee 
super le Heestorhys,” where hee=high. “ Storth 
House” still exists in the neighbourhood, and 





is evidently the same place, But is hys the same 


as his, house ; or is storhys the same as sforrs? I 
find, also, Hulstorth, Simon del Storthes, and 
“ placia terre que vocatur le storth.” These storths 
are, in all cases, bad land, full of thick coarse grass. 
I suppose the word is the same as Icel. stor, 
sedge, but I do not understand the final th. 

Snaithing.—This is a field-name, and no doubt 
ing=meadow. Snaith is used in the local dialect 
for the crooked handle of a scythe. 

Hallows.—An old house on the top of a bill in 
Dronfield parish has this name. It is generally 
called The Hallows, or in the dialect, “ t’ allus.” 
It appears in old deeds, whose dates I do not know, 
as Laleghys, Hallehes, and Halehes. It seems to 
be “holy house,” but I know of no reason why 
such a name should be given to the place. 

I should be glad to see explanations of these 
words, and instances of their occurrence elsewhere. 

5. 0. Appy, 

Sheffieid. 


Garencikres translated Nostradamus. His 
name was Theophilus de Garenciéres. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia states that he was a physician of the 
Faculty of Caen. He took his deyree before he 
was twenty, and came over to England, abjuring 
the Romish faith. He was incorporated at Ox- 
ford March 10, 1657, settled in London, and ap- 
pointed physician to the French ambassador. 
Phillips says he was born 1615, and died 1670. 
Rees gives no date at all except that at Oxford. 
Though a man of some science, fortune went 
against him, and he died in destitution. Whitaker 
published in 1647 his Anglie Flagellum seu 
Tabes Anglica. Whether this stands for the 
plague, falling, sweating sickness, or black death, 
I know not; but I should say not the plague, as he 
wrote a Discourse on the Nature of the Plague, 
1666; and his other two works must have been 
published after his death, namely, Nostradamus, 
1672, and Tincture of Corais, 1676. This one 
hardly understands, especially as he died so poor. 
The translator of Nostradamus styles himself 
“ Doctor in Physic, Coll. Lon.” Was this a son of 
the original Frenchman? Then, again, there is a 
Theophilus Garenciéres, dropping the “de,” who 
published at York, 1728, a work entitled General 
Instruction: Divine, Moral, Historical, éc. Shew- 
ing the Progress of Religion from the Creation to 
this Time, and to the End of the World. Was 
this by a grandson of the physician of Caen ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Dr. Ropert Cray.—In Watson’s History of 
Halifax it is stated that Dr. Robert Clay, Vicar 
of Halifax, who died April 9, 1628, left by will to 
Merton College, Oxford, one hundred pounds for 
two sermons yearly to be preached to the Univer- 
sity by a Yorkshireman, if any such was Fellow or 
Chaplain of that college, who in his prayer was to 
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mention Dr, Clay. Is anything known about this | 
legacy? C. 


McLeay.—This once fashionable highwayman 
was a grocer in Welbeck Street, and, on the death 
of his wife, took to the road with two hundred 
pounds in his pocket. In what part of the street 
was his house, and is the number known? 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Axyonymovus Work.—I have a copy of the fifth 
edition of An Account of the European Settlements 
in America, with the following note written on the 
fly-leaf (about a century ago) :— 

“This book has been given to Mr. Edmund urke and 
to Mr. R. Burke, and is written with wonderful elegance 
and with all the information of the time at which it was 
compiled. Many circumstances having now altered the 
government, the trade, the condition, in every respect of 
many of the North American settlements, it must, of 
course, be defective in the accounts it gives of them, The 
climate, too, of many of them is become milder by the 
clearing of the country from wood and by cultivation of 
the waste lands, and it has been discovered by Capt. 
Cook's last voyage that America and Asia are not distant 
from each other in the neighbourhood of Kamtchatchcha 
[sic] above twenty-four miles, a matter of infinite conse- 
quence [importance] with respect to the solution of the 
[problem of the] peopling of America from the old 
world. A very eminent bookseller declares that these 
volumes were written by Dr. Campbell, the author of the 
Lives of the Admirals, &c.”” 

May I ask if there is any evidence as to the real 
authorship, or upon what authority it is now 
commonly attributed to Edmund Burke? 

E. A. P. 


Heraiory.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me to whom and when the following arms 
were granted /—1. Gu., on a chevron arg. three 
crosslets fitché (sa?), a chief ermine ; 2. Arg., on a 
pale sa, a conger eel (or serpent’s?) head, couped 
or. EscutTcHeon, 


W. J. Taoms.—Can we not have something 
more exact than the mere statement that that best 
of editors, W. J. Thoms, was born in Westminster ? 

C. A. Warp. 


“Tax Heant or Mivtotatay.”—All readers 
of Scott know that by this name was meant not 
Edinburgh, but the tolbooth or prison in that city. 
It is, therefore, rather amusing to read in the 
Edinburgh newspapers occasional notices of meet- 
ings of the “ Heart of Midlothian Football Club,” 
or the “Heart of Midlothian Society of Odd 
Fellows.” There is little space for football within 
the precincts of a prison, and they must be very odd 
fellows indeed who would voluntarily join the society 
there. Anciently the tolbooth of Aberdeen was 
called “the Mids of Mar.” What other instances 
are there of prisons similarly designated ? 

Norvau Ciynz. 

Aberdeen, 








Dickens : Cac-Maccertu: Rev-Facep Nrxoy, 
—In Great Expectations, chap. xx. (C. D. ed., 
p. 95), occurs the following passage :— 

“T remarked this Jew, who was of a highly excitable 
temperament, performing a jig of anxiety under a lamp. 
post, «nd accompanying himself, in a kind of frenzy, with 
the words, ‘Oh Jaggerth, Jaggerth, Jaggerth! all 
otherth ith Cag-Maggerth, give me Jaggerth!’ These 
testimonies to the popularity of my guardian,’ Kc, 
What is the meaning of this ? 

In Pickwick, chap. xlii. (ed. 1837), is this little 
dialogue :— 

*€* Vell now,’ said Sam, “you've been a prophecyin’ 
avay wery fine, like a ved-faced Nexon, as the sixpenny 
books gives picters on.’ ‘Who wes he, Sammy?’ 
inquired Mr. Weller, ‘Never mind who Was," 
retorted Sam; ‘he warn’t a coachman, that's enough 
for you.’ ‘I know'd a ostler o’ that name,’ said Mr, 
Weller, musing. ‘It warn’t him,’ said Sam, ‘ This here 
gen'lm'n was a prophet,’ ”’ &c. 


Who can throw light 
italicized ? 


he 


on the words I have 
Wirrrepo HarGerave, 


Hanover.—I should be much obliged if any 
one could tell me how I can get information about 
the arms and pedigrees of Hanoverian gentry. 
Is there any book like a landed gentry for 
Germany ? T. 


Tenyyson’s ‘‘ Princess.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether there has appeared in 
any American or other periodical a review of 
Tennyson’s Princess wherein the babe Aglaia is 
represented as the heroine of the poem; and, if so, 
where a loan of such review can be procured,—and 
whether Lord Tennyson wrote to the author of the 
review complimenting him on having been the 
first to see the purpose of the poem ; and, if so, 
where a copy of such letter can be found,—and 
whether there bas appeared in Macmillan’s or any 
other magazine an article on the said review; and, 
if so, in which number ? A. N 

[The following reviews of Tennyson’s J’rincess have 
appeared: Edinburgh Review, vol. xc. p. 383; New 
Englander, vol, vii. p. 193; American Whiy Review, 
vol, viii. p. 28; North Briton, vol. ix. p. 43; Quarterly, 
vol. Ixxxii, p. 427; Ecclesiastical Review, vol. Ixxxvii. 
p. 415; Littell’s Living Age, vol. xvi. p. 441; Christian 
Remembrancer, vol, xvii. p. 381; Dublin University 
Magazine, vol, lv. p. 314.) 


a’. . 


2 
0 


3ack Iron oF AN Ancient Fine-Grate.— 
There is in the house of Mr. Joseph Lush, near 
Jotley, the iron back of an old grate, 3 ft. high 
by 2 ft. Gin. broad, I will attempt to describe it. 
Can any of your readers assist in tracing its 
history or its connexion with any family or locality ? 
A shield with four quarterings, a swan on the right 
upper quarter and a tree on the left, and on the 
two quarterings below the same devices reversed. 
The crest is a helmet closed, neck of wearer 
with collar hanging about it, and in front coronet 
on the helmet, and the tree standing erect thereon. 
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What may be supporters can be feathers, clouds, 
or ornamental flourishes, The border is about an 
inch and a half broad, and appears to be a rudely 
formed oak leaf entwined with a cord or sapling 
branch. The iron is apparently a casting, and was 
found in a blacksmith’s shop in the parish of 
Bishops Waltham. Wituiam Payne. 
Southsea, 


“Dupin Gazetre.”—Can a file of this official 
publication be seen at any public library; if so, is 
it complete, or at what date does it begin? I think 
there is not a file in the British Museum. 

Atrrep B, Breaven, M.A, 


Preston. 


Antirope.—Is this word to be allowed to pass 
current as a mere synonym for opposite? Most 
persons would say that antipodes is a plural noun 
which has no singular. But obviously in the sense 
of people at the opposite surface of the globe a 
singular is allowable, whether it is correct or no. 
And in the zense of places on the opposite surface 
of the globe a singular would be allowable, though 
I never met with it in literature. Charles Lamb, 
in his essay “On Beggars,” wrote, “In tale or 
history your Beggar is ever the just antipode to 
your king”; and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in “ Prince 
Otto,” in Longman’s Magazine, August, 1886, 
p. 431, writes, ‘‘Gondremark at home appeared 
the very antipode of Gondremark on duty.” Is 
this fine English for opposite? And are we to 
read it antipdd, three syllables, or antipodé, four 
syllables ? O. W. Tancock,. 

Norwich. 


PiterimaGe 1n ScoTtand.—I read the other 
day that Melrose Abbey was one of the four chief 
places of pilgrimage in Scotland in the days before 
the Reformation. What were the other three? 
I suppose that Iona or Icolmkill was one of them. 

E, Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Jons Campnett or Briarrnatt.—Who was 
the person so named, elected M.P. for the Stirling 
boroughs in 1818, and unseated on petition? Is 
anything known of his parentage or date of death ? 

Aurrep B, Beaven, M.A. 

Preston, 


“Tne WoRST BOOK EVER WritTEeN.” — The 
book which, in the words of Sir John W. Kaye, 
**has the distinction of being the worst book ever 
written,” is * The Life of Robert, Lord Clive, &c., 
with Anecdotes of his Private Life, with the Par- 
ticulars [sic] Circumstances of his Death...... By 
Charles Caraccioli, Gent.” 4 vols., n.d. Mr. 
H. Courthope Bowen, in his edition of Macaulay’s 
Lord Clive, says, “It is a very scarce book.” 
Having lately come across a copy of this book 
which has the particular all right, I should like 





to know if there were two editions; and, if so, 
whether the scarcity of the one depends on the 
typographical slip that adorns the title-page. 

J. Martcotm Bottocn. 


Joun Pym: Joun Pynr.—Is it certain that 
John Pym sat in the Long Parliament as M.P. for 
Tavistock ; and, if so, did Sir Richard Strode, 
Knt., succeed him? Was Charles Pym, who sat 
with William Strode in that Parliament for Beer- 
alston, the son of said John Pym? In the return 
of Members of Parliament, a.p. 1213-1702, pub- 
lished in 1878, I find no Parliament mentioned 
for 15 Elizabeth, although I have now before me 
the names of the members for Minehead returned 
then. Did Elizabeth summon a Parliament for 
that year ; and, if so, can the dates of its sum- 
mons and dissolution be furnished? There are 
many inaccuracies in this valuable return. Jobn 
Pyne, given as M.P. for Poole in the Parliaments 
of 1625, 1627-8, and Long Parliament, is John 
Pyme in the first Parliament of 1640. 

Epwin Soper. 

Taunton. 


SrrancE MisstaTeMENT.—In James Bennet’s 
edition of the works of Roger Ascham, p. 320, I 
find the following footnote : ‘‘ Jeffrey Chaucer, born 
at Woodstock, father of our English poets, lived 
in the time of Richard II., who gave him the 
manour of Newholme in Oxfordshire. He died 
in 1440.” How could such a statement have 
originated ? J. H. 

Aberdeen. 


‘*Exs-” in Prace-Names.— What is the 
meaning of the prefix “ Els-,” which often occurs 
in names of places? What is the derivation of 
the surname Elsdon? I think that it may be o 
corruption of Hellesdon or Hellesden, a village in 
Norfolk. Is this probable ? mG W. 


Mapame Cerrste.—The married name of this 
actress was Celeste Elliott. According to her own 
statement, she was born in Paris, August 6, 
1814 (query 1811 ?). I seek to know her maiden 
name. Ursay, 


“Tur Tootn or Goip.”—In a paper which I 
have lately read and mislaid, I have met with the 
following : ‘This dispute has excited as much 
controversy as the famous story of the dent d’or, 
ridiculed by Fontenelle.” What controversy; and 
what says Fontenelle respecting it ? 

A Srupenr or History. 


Joys =Jrewrts,—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me an instance of the use of the 
word joys or joyes in the sense of jewels ? 

E. F. B. 


Saint Atxetpa.—A church near Middleham, 
Yorkshire (N.R.), is dedicated to the above saint, 
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Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me anything of | usually fasting days), it was said at sext—i.¢., noon; on 


her? She is not mentioned in Butler. 
Ross O’Connett. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


De Covurcy Privitece.—Is the privilege of 


other fasting days «after none—t.¢., three o'clock (see 
Le Brun, tom, ini. diss, i. art. 9)......According to the 
present law mass must not be said before dawn or later 
than midday, and it is a serious matters notably to trans- 


| gress these limits except in virtue of Apostolic indult.” 


wearing the hat in presence of the sovereign still 


Of course every Roman Catholic knows that 


enjoyed by the De Courcy family? If so, is it | 2OW Mats may not be said after midday, except by 


ever exercised, and when? Isa similar privilege 
enjoyed by any other family in Great Britain ? 
H. 1. M. 

Ficures or Soipiers 1n THE County Horet, 

Caruistx.—I should be glad if any one would 

kindly give me an account of the origin and _ his- 


tory of these two curious figures, said to represent | 


two of “ Kirk’s Lambs,” 
W. F. Natsoy, Major. 
6, Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Avtuors or Booxs WantTeD.— 


The History of Francis Eugene, Prince of Savoy, &c. 
By an Engiish officer who served under his Highness in 
the last war with France. London, printed for James 
Hodges at the Looking Glass on London Bridge, 1742. 
There is a medaliion portrait of Prince Kugene, en- 
graved by B. Cole. 

Life of William III. 3 vols. Numerous portraits. 
Frontispiece, Time standing on a globe; foreground, a 
female figure crowned (Queen Anne!), holding olive 
branch and cornucopia; right-hand corner, a Fame 
winged, on her trumpet a flag bearing the words 
“ Religio W. R, Libertas’; left-hand corner, two winged 
Cupids bearing tue royal arms; in the middle ground, 
cavalry ; in the background, troops disembarking. En- 
graver, M. V.Gucht, Printed by A. Roper at the Black 
Boy in Fleet Street; and F. Coggan in the Middle 
Temple Lane, 1702. Bw. F. P. 


Replies. 


“A MORROW-MASSE PREEST,’ 
(6 S, xi, 248, 338 ; xii. 91.) 
I did not think to have seen the old fallacy 
nbout evening mass revived in the pages of | 
*“N. & Q.,” especially by a Roman Catholic. 


should have thought that Mr. Simpson’s admirable | 
paper “ On ‘ Evening Mass’ in Romeo and Juliet, | 


IV. i. 38” (in the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1875, p. 148, read on Friday, 
March 12, 1875), was known to every one who 
had investigated this question. If your corre- 
epondents might plead that they had no know- 
ledge of Mr. Simpson’s paper, they surely might 
have referred to the article on the mass in Addis and 
Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary (p. 564, sec. 8) :— 
‘The hour of mass was subject to no special regula- 
tion down to the middle of the fifth century, though 
it was usually said early in the morning. Le Brun 
thinks that the custom of saying mass at tierce (7.¢., at 
9 a.m.) began with the monks, It is mentioned by | 
Cassian, Sidonius Apollinaris, a Council of Orleans in | 
611, and St. Gregory of Tours, On the stations, i.¢., 
Wednesday and Friday, and in Rome on Saturday (all | 


| 





a special indult. 

According to Simpson (New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, Series 1. No. 3, 1875, p. 149), ‘ Pope 
Pius V. (1566-1572) forbade afternoon and even- 
ing masses under pain of suspension.” No one 
would place the historic period of Romeo and 
Juliet after 1550, so that Shakespeare was per- 
fectly accurate in representing the mass as being 
sometimes celebrated in the evening at the period 
of this tragedy. Nay, more, he would seem to 
have been unconsciously prophetic ; for, “ according 
to the liturgical writer Friedrich Brenner (Geschicht- 
liche Darstellung der Verrichtung der Eucharistie, 
Bamberg, 1824, vol. iii. p. 346), Verona was one 
of the places in which the forbidden custom 
lingered even to our own day. After quoting the 
precepts against it, he says :—‘ Notwithstanding, 
evening masses are still said in several Italian 
churches, as at Vercelli on Christmas Eve by the 
Lateran canons, at Venice by the same, more- 
over in the Cathedral of Verona, and even in the 
Papal Chapel at Rome’” (ut supra, p. 149). Mr. 
Simpson adds :—“* When, in spite of the Papal 
prohibition, the custom of having evening mass 
lingered in Verona for nearly three centuries after 
Shakspere’s time, it is impossible to doubt that in 
his time it was a matter of usual occurrence there” 
(ut supra, p. 149). 

It is curious to find how inaccuracies linger and 
descend from generation to generation among 
Shakespearean commentators. To Mr. Simpson 
belongs the honour of having cleared up this ques- 
tion of ‘‘evening mass” in Romeo and Juliet; 
yet had any commentator taken the trouble to 
look for information in the proper quarter, he might 
have discovered for himself the main facts con- 
tained in Mr. Simpson’s paper. In the edition of 
Shakespeare on which I am engaged I have given 
a long note on this point; and [ believe that I 
am the first commentator on Shakespeare who has 
not repeated the fallacy, first put forward by 
Ritson, that there was no such a thing as evening 
mass, F, A. Marsnatt, 


I can assure Mr. J. W. Savitt that before all 
things I hold the Catholic faith ; and I would say 
good-naturedly that there is nothing in his note 
to lead ‘me to suppose that he is competent to 
judge of the state of my knowledge on Catholic 
matters. Mr. Savitt’s assertion that holy mass 
is not synonymous with Eucharist has in it a 
strong savour of ultra-Protestantism! No doubt 
the by-the-way suggestion concerning “a morrow- 
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masse priest,” which prefaced my query anent | 
Juliet’s “evening mass,” was incorrect. I never | 
thought, however, of a careless priest deferring a | 
celebration of the holy mysteries until afternoon : 
I used the verb procrastinate advisedly, with due 
remembrance of its etymology ; and that involves 
the meaning of putting off till the morrow. By 
morrow I meant not morning in the abstract, but 
the next morning—a not unusual sense of the 
word. Still mine was, at best, a worthless 
guess, and I will waste no further time on it. 

Mr. J. W. Savitri calls “a morrow-masse 
riest” a useless phrase, and is satisfied that Dr. 
Ri HOLSON has hit on the true signification of it. 
Iam sure your learned correspondent will pardon 
me for feeling a trifle less confidence in his defini- 
tion, and that he will read with interest the fol- 
lowing articles from A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms (Rivingtons), which, unfortunately, I neg- 
lected to consult until a few days ago. I only 
think it may be right, and cannot say | know it is: 
“Morrow Mass. The mass to be said on the 
day following a feast.” “ Morrow Mass Priest. 
The priest who is to say mass on the day follow- 
ing a feast.” “ Morrow of a Feast. The day 
following.” 

It was not I who said, but it was I who heard 
a friend say, that ignorant Roman Catholics mis- 
apply the term “mass” to other offices. I shall 
endeavour to improve any future acquaintance I 
may have with orthodox shoeblacks and Irish 
applewomen in the way that Mr. SaviLu suggests ; 
but in these days I cannot consent to take the 
knowledge of schoolboys as a fair sample of the 
nescience of uneducated people. Sr. Swirniy. 


I thought it had been shown over and over 
again that Shakspere was technically correct in 
his use of the expression “evening mass.” On 
certain fast days, in order to ensure the strict keep- 
ing of the fast by the faithful, the Eucharist was 
not celebrated until the afternoon, after the 
canonical hour called none, which was said at 
3pm. Any service beginning after mid-day may 
be called an evening service. In the Church of 
England to this day, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Methodists to the contrary, evening service is 

gun in mapy cathedral and parish churches at 
3PM. The practice of afternoon mass continued 
long after Shakspere’s time, especially in the north 
of Italy, and 1 remember myself, in the Holy 
Week of 1878, seeing at Venice (not so very far 
from Verona) a priest begin to say mass at 
twenty minutes past one, a veritable “ evening 
mass,” J. Wickuam Lece. 


Perhaps you may think it worth while to add 
the following, if only to show that workmen’s 
early services in the church are not innovations. | 
Tn the Au 
Roll 65, 





mentation Office, Chancery Certificates, | 
we have :— 





“The Service of the Morrowe Mass in the Paroche 
Church of Hallifaxe. John Nycoyle Incumbent ther 
is no foundac’on therof but that the Inhabitants of the 
said towne have purchased certen landes in Com’on 
emongest them and bestowith the Rents of the same 
towards the fyndynge of the sxid preyst to thentente to 
have masse daly sayde at V of the Clocke in the 
mornynge for all servants and laborers in the said towne 
being not charged to the pament of the King’s tenth.” 
In Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds (E.E.T.S.), 
p. 31, under Norwich, I find 
* yat ye comoun belleman schal gou thurghe ye cite on 
ye gild day and seyn yat a messe of Requiem schal 


| ben seyd erly on ye morwen, be prime day, in memorie 


of ye soules and alle crystene,”"—a.b, 1376, 
T. C. 
Wittiam Howe (6 S. xii. 188).—* A Cata- 
logue of William Hone’s Publications” is appended 
to The Political Showman at Home, 1821. This 
is a tolerably full list, and others may be found at 
the end of his various tracts. Pamphlets similar 
to those of William Hone were published about 
that period by Dolby, Fairburn, Robins, John- 
stone, Benbow, &c. The brothers George Cruik- 
shank and Isaac Robert Cruikshank found plenty 
of employment in drawing caricatures for these 
publications, and the work of the two artists 
is so much the same in style and manner at this 
epoch that one finds some difficulty in assigning 
the specimens to which no initials are affixed. I 
believe that George Cruikshank alone illustrated 
Hone’s publications and Robert Cruikshank those 
of Dolby; but both the brothers worked for Fuair- 
burn and for Robins & Co. More information 
upon this subject will be found in the various 
biographies and bibliographies produced since the 
death of George Cruikshank. The artist is said to 
have asserted his claim to be considered the origi- 
nator of some of Hone’s most successful publica- 
tions, especially to the Bank Note—not to be imi- 
tated ; it is, however, tolerably certain that this 
claim, in common with the pretence that every 
author with whom Cruikshank had _ relations 
“ wrote up to” his designs, must be referred toa 
morbid exaggeration of his characteristic vanity. 
The idea of publishing such a caricature, in the 
form of a bank-note, was attributed to Hone in all 
the public prints; and as it only illustrated an 
extended pamphlet “ by the author of The Political 
House that Jack Built,” dealing with “ the effects 
on society of the bank-note system and payments 
in gold,” the Examiner was most likely right in 
saying, “This bank-note is by Mr. Hone, and 
ought to make the hearts of the bank directors 
(if they have hearts) ache at the sight.” Some of 
Hone’s political tracts are common, others are very 
difficult of procurement in a perfect state ; for in- 
stance, the step-ladder is rarely to be found with 
The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder. A complete 
set is a valuable possession to the student of con- 
temporary life and manners, ALFreD WALLIs, 
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I am not acquainted with any printed list of 
Hone’s works or pamphlets, Perhaps the following 
catalogue may be supplemented by the readers of 
“N. & Q.”:— 

A Dainty Dish to set before a King. 
A Groan from the Throne. 
A Peep into W—r Castle after the Lost Mutton: a Poem. 
Ancient Mysteries described. 1823. 
Anne Boleyn. 
Apocryphal New Testament. 1820, 
A Slap at Slop and the Bridge Street Gang. Broadside, 
cuts. 
Aspersions answered and another Article for the Quar- 
terly Review, 1824. 
Bank Restriction Barometer. 
Bartholomew Fair Insurrection. 1817. 
Buonapartephobia: the Origin of Dr, Slop’s Name, 1820. 
Carvline’s Pilgrimage to St. Paul's. 
Chronicles of the Kings of Eng!and from William the 
Conqueror to the Death of George I1I. 1821. 
Despair: a Vision. 
Doll Tear-Sheet, alias the Countess “ Je ne me rapelle 
pas. 
Doll Tear-Sheet placed at the Bar. 
Dropt Clauses out of the Bill against the Queen, 
ne Mentor: the Picture of the Palais Royal. 
519 
Form of Prayer and Thankegiving for Queen Caroline. 
Form of Prayer for the Queen, 
Full Annals of the French Revolution of 1830. 
Half a Crown Lost; Examination Extraordinaire of the 
Vice-R—y of B—d—y Boro. 
Hone’s Facetie and Miscellanies. 120 Engravings, 
Bank note, ke, 1827, 
HorriDaBella: Pains and Penalties versus Truth and 
Justice. 
Jack and the Queen Killers. 
John Bull's Constitutional Apple-Pie, and the Vermin of 
Corruption, 
Kouli Khan; or, the Progress of Error, 
Lecture on Blockheads. 
Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester on the Subject of the 
Queen, by Paul Hartford, 1821. 
Love above Board. 
Memoires de Monsieur le Baron Pergami, Port. 1820, 
Miraculous Host, 
* Non mi Ricordo,” 
Observations on the Proceedings respecting the Queen, 
by C. Tennyson, Esq., M.P, Ports. 1820. 
Origin of Dr. Slop’s Name. 
Peep at the P*V ****N, 
Phillips, C., Lament of the Emerald Isle. 1818, 
Pilgrimage of St. Caroline, 
— Christmas Card and the Doctor. 15 cute. 
820, 
Political Lecture on Heads, alias Blockheads, by Don 
Juan Asmodeus, 
Political Lecture on Heads, by the Black Dwarf. 
Political Lecture on Tails, dedicated to the Great Head 
Queen that Jack Loves, 
Queen’s Rights, 
Keal or Constitutional House that Jack Built, 
Reformer'’s Register and Weekly Commentary, by W. 
Hone. 26 Nos, Feb. 1 to July 19, 1817. 
Sermon intended to have been preached before the 
Queen on the Oceasion of her Public Thankegiving 
at St. Paul's, Nov. 29, 1820, by H. Bathurst, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Norwich, 1820, 
Solomon Logwood, 
— Despotism, dedicated to Lord Castkreagh. 
wathe 





Sultan Sham. 

Table Book, Year Book, Every Day Book, 4 vols. 

Tentamen; or, an Essay towards the History of Whit. 
tington (Sir Matthew Wood), by Viccs. Blinkinsop 
(Theodore Hook). 1821, 

The Acts of Adonis, the Great King of Bull (in Scrip. 
tural Phraseology). 

The Age of Intellect ; or, Clerical Show Folk and Won. 
derful Lay Folk, a Series of Poetical Epistles be. 
tween Bob Blazon in Town and Jack Jingle in the 
Country. 1819. 

The British Constitution Triumphant; or, a Picture of 
the Radical Conclave. 

The Divine Right of Kings to govern Wrong. 1521, 

The Dorchester Guide; or, a House that Jack Built, 

The Ghost of Chatham. 1821, 

The Green Bag. 

The Kettle abusing the Pot. 

The King versus John Hunt, 1821, 

The Loyalist’s House that Jack Built. 

The Man in the Moon, 

The Miraculous Host tortured by the Jew. 

The National Joy on the Alandonment of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties Vindivated, 

The One-Eyed Coronation; or, a Peep into Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Old Black Cock and his Dunghill Advisers in Jeo- 
pardy; or, the Palace that Jack Built. 

The Political ‘A Apple-pie.” 23 cuts, 

The Political Catechism. 

The Political House that Jack Built. 1820, 

The Political Queen that Jack Loves, 

The Political Showman at Home. 24 cuts, 1521. 

The Queen and Magna Charta; or, the Thing that John 
Signed. 

The Queen's Budget opened, 

The Queen in the Moon, 

The Queen's Letter to the King. 

The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder. 18 cuts, 1820. 

The Queen that Jack Found. Two editions, different 
cuts, 

The Radical House that Jack would Build. 

The Real or Constitutional House that Jack Built. 

The R—1 Fowls; or, the Old Black Cock’s attempt to 
Crow over his Illustrious Mate : a Poem. 

The Royal Letter Bag. 

The Sinecurist’s Creed or Belief. 

The Spirit of Despotiem, Dedicated to Lord Castle- 
reagh. 1821, 

The Total Eclipse Politico-Astronomical Phenomenon. 
1820, 

The Trial of Sir Francie Burdett. March 23, 1520. 

The Trial of William Cobbett. 1816 

Three Trials of W. Hone for publishing Three Parodies, 


1818. 
Who Killed Cock Robin ? 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Remarks on U anv V (6% S, xi. 281, 332; 
xii, 13, 75, 96).—I find nothing in my remarks 
to justify the tone of Pror, Sk«at's reply. 
stated certain positive and undeniable facts, and, 
reasoning from those facts, I suggested a general 
rule (which is a very different thing from asserting, 
as he seems to think I would, an invariable rule); 
and until any one gives a better reason for such 
apparent inconsistencies as very and every, vsure, 
vnpunished, bush vnbrent, and a hundred others, 
I shall hold to the belief that my rule is good. 
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Pror. Skeat says that he was “speaking of 
the sound of the symbols rather than of the 
symbols themselves.” Why, then, does he not 
explain the difference of sound (if there is any 
difference) between that of v in very and of wu in 
every! Are not the first and third letters in vsure 
sounded alike? What is the difference between 
the v and the win vnpunished? My rule accounts 
for these, and his rule leaves them untouched. 
He seems offended at my referring to MS. 
Harl. 7334; but as he has given us a faithful 
copy of the text of Gamelyn as it stands in this 
Ms., I have only to add that from the first line to 
the last of his Gamelyn there is not a single in- 
stance of deviation from the rule which I proposed, 
and that it will be scarcely possible to find half a 
dozen consecutive lines which do not afford evi- 
dence in support of it. The same remark will, if 
Iam not greatly mistaken, be found to hold good 
when applied to his editions of the Prioresses Tale, 
Monkes Tale, and others published in the “Cla- 
rendon Press Series,” Frep., Norcate. 


“Scnoot ror ScanpaL” (6 §, xi, 287, 438; 
xii, 214).—The original cast of this comedy, as 
copied by Stokes from the prompt-book, may in- 
terest some of your theatrical readers. The comedy 
was produced for the first time on May 8, 1777, 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Sheridan being 
then in his twenty-sixth year :— 

Dramatis P TSO, 
Sir Peter Teazle eee eee ° 
Joseph Surface 
Charles Surface 


King, 
Palmer. 
Smith, 


Sir Oliver Surface sae wad ow“ Aikin, 
Snake... ee di ; Phillimore. 
towlky ... in si , ae Packer. 
Moses... -_ ‘ ‘ i Wewitzer, 
Careless ... ae _ —_ a Barrymore, 
Trip id ia wt oa R. Palmer, 


Servant to Surface — Benson, 
Do. to Lady Sneerwell... p eee Chaplin, 
Ser Benjamin Backbite — _ Dodd. 
Crabtree ... eee eee . ose Parsons, 

Sir Harry, and Gentlemen with Charles. 
Lady Teaz' one Miss Farren, 
Lady Sneevwell ... Mrs. Ward. 
Mrs, Candour oon ™ eee eee Miss Pope. 
Maria ... tod ai nie os Mrs, Brereton, 
Maid... me Sia ne i Mrs. Heard. 
On the fly-leaf, “ Edw¢ Warren, 1817,” no doubt 
the date of Stokes’s copy. F. W. Cosens. 


m Why was “for” used in this case? We say 
of” in this relation otherwhere, e. g., “ school of 
painting,” “ school of art.” R. H. Busk. 


Samoet Wittiams (6 §. xii. 169, 254).—In 
my Dictionary of Artists I have given Samuel 
Williams the credit of six works, but find on closer 
examination that I have included two landscapes 
by another 8. Williams, Samuel exhibited one 
picture at the Royal Academy in 1831, called 


2, Hadlow Street. At the British Institution he 
exhibited three works, 1835-1845, living all 
the time at 5, Mabledon Place, Burton Crescent. 
The subjects were: “Slender and Anne Page,” 
54x69; “The Village Genius,” 20X18; and 
“The Little Oologist,” 26 x 22, 

ALGERNON GRAVES, 


“ Beauty IS ONLY SKIN-DEEP” (6" §, xii. 127, 
192).—If R. R. will read again my query, he will 
find that he has not answered it. I wish to know 
when the phrase in the above form first appeared 
in English, F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


“ Eprietatis Enxcomium” (6 §, xii. 247).— 
The British Museum possesses three editions of 
this book, dated respectively 1723, 1743, and 1723 
(18237). The Editor’s note is confirmed by the 
statement in the catalogue that the work in ques- 
tion is a translation of the Eloge de l’ Yvresse of 
A. H. de Sallengre, but the name of the translator 
is apparently unknown. G. F. R. B. 


The various notes respecting this curious little 
book in former volumes clearly show that it was 
written or translated by Robert Samber for E. 
Curll, and that it was taken from the Eloge de 
l’Ivresse of A. H. de Sallengre. Curll used to 
advertise it as “ written by a person of Honour.” 

EpwarpD Sotty. 


Sir L. Jenks (6% S, xii, 169).—The personage 
whose identity is inquired for by Mr. Lerroy was 
obviously Sir Leoline Jenkins, who was Secretary 
of State from 1680 to 1684, and also Judge of 
the Admiralty Court. He had previously been 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and represented 
his University in the last two Parliaments of 
Charles IL.’s reign and in that of James II. He 
died September 1, 1685, at the age of sixty-two, 

Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A, 


Preston. 


Sir Ropert Campers (6 §. xii. 147, 256), 
—The Sir Joshua portrait of the above was painted 
for Mrs. Thrale (in robes as Vinerian Professor) in 
1773. It was purchased at the Streatham sale in 
1816 by Lady Chambers, the widow. This picture 
belonged to George Wilton Chambers, Esq., of 
Clough Hall, who also owned a fine portrait of 
Joseph Wilton, R.A. Both these portraits were 
engraved by F. Bromley for the first time in 1863, 
ALGERNON GRAVES, 


Dumps (6 §S, xii, 166).—This word is not of 
Australian coinage. It occurs in Grose’s Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue: “ Damps are 
also small pieces of lead, cast by schoolboys in the 
shape of money.” F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Suakixe Hanps Across (6" S. xii. 128, 237). 





“Sketching a Countryman,” He lived then at 





—M., M, B, considers shaking hands across “ evi- 
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dently unlucky.” Just the opposite view has been 

taken by commentators on Jacob’s crossing his 

hands, “ guiding them wittingly,” in blessing the 

sons of Joseph (Genesis xlviii. 14). Hence ori- 

ginated the medieval maxim, “No blessing except 

under the cross.” James D, Burver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


tuyYMING Prornecy (6 §, xii. 109, 158, 198). 
—My quotation from Nostradamus was taken 
from a letter which appeared in the Jublet for 
May 2. I am not able to verify it at present. 

G. B. N. 

Witpman (6 §, xii. 249).—For some account 
of Wildman’s performances with bees and extracts 
from his publications, see Annual Register, vols. ix. 
and xi. Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Kysnosn (5™ §, xi. 508; xii. 53; 6 S. xii. 
148, 238).—A returned convict sings :— 
* Oh dear! I can’t help a-thinking they'd knock our 
profession all to smash 
If they ‘d bring in the dybosh like vinking,— that ie, if 
they'd introduce the lash.” 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 
Royal Barracks, Dublin. 


Eritaru on Lorp Norevry (6% S. xii. 228). 
—If F. P. H. H. refers to the first Lord Norbury 
in his query, and will communicate with me, 
I may be able to assist him. In the year 1836 
I was travelling with the late Lord Norbury 
from Ireland to London, when I heard many of 
what were then known as “ Lord Norbury’s last.” 
I distinctly remember the ending line of some 
epitaph composed by him, but entirely forget the 
remainder. It ended thus :— 

“ That he himself should be the Toler.” 
This seems to bear some analogy to the lines 
quoted. G. D. 


Wasurnoton Invino’s “Skercn-Boox ” (6" S. 
xii. 248).— Great is the contention of Holly and 
Ivy.” This refers to an old carol, printed by T. 
Wright from an old MS. in his possession for the 
Percy Society. It is also given in Christmas with 
the Poets, published by Bell & Daldy in 1862. 
The second part of the carol begins thus :— 

** Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, 
Let Holly have the mastery, as the manner is.” 
I think it is also given in Ritson, but there is no 
set of Ritson to refer to that I know of within 
my reach, R. R. 
Boston. 


Co.eripce’s Notes to Mattnvs (6% §. xii. 
206).— Having seen a great deal of Southey’s MS. 
(wonderfully neat and clear), could I see the book 
Mr. Bonak refers to I should be able to tell at 
once whether the writing on the margin be his or 
not. Southey was not the man to borrow from 


any one without acknowledgment, as I know full 
well from a long and intimate friendship with 
many of his nearest relatives, and especially his 
favourite daughter Edith (Mrs. Warter). But 
considering the near connexion between him and 
Coleridge—they having married two sisters—it is 
not too much to suppose that they often borrowed 
books of each other, and had agreed that each 
should note down in the margin anything that he 
thought was worthy of remark. I have constantly 
been told that Southey always read with a pen 
in his hand—a fact to which his copious common- 
place books bear ample witness. His son-in-law, 
the Rev. John Wood Warter, always did the same. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Anw Caraitt (6 §. xii. 109).—Some refer- 
ences to this actress, who was wrecked off the 
Scilly Isles in 1784, will be found in the Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis (vol. i. p. 58) of Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney. P. W. Trepovrey, 


Tae Two Tastes or Tue Mosaic Law (6" §, 
xii, 208).—No division or numeration is found in 
any of the ancient Greek versions, and the division 
into four and six “commandments” (though this 
is itself not an Old Testament phrase, “ ten words,” 
“covenant,” or “testimony” being used instead) 
is only one of three modes handed down from 
ancient Jewish and Christian churches. 1. Modern 
Jews, following the Talmud, take the preface 
(Ex. xx. 2, Deut. v. 6) as the first commandment, 
and the prohibitions against other gods and against 
idolatry (Ex. xx. 3-6, Deut. v. 7-10) as the second, 
the rest being arranged as with us. 2. The Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches regard the first 
commandment as embracing all the above words, 
Thus our third commandment is their second, and 
so on to our ninth, which is their eighth. Origen 
remarks that in this arrangement the number ten 
is incomplete, while St. Augustine approves of this 
combination (apparently because the two tables 
thus contained the mystical numbers three and 
seven), and makes up the number ten by taking 
as a separate commandment “ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife,” following the order of 
the text in Deuteronomy. 3. The arrangement 
adopted by the Greek and English Churches, fol- 
lowing Philo, Josephus, Origen, and all the Latin 
fathers, makes the law against having other gods 
besides Jehovah the first commandment, and that 
against idolatry the second. ee 

There are, in consequence, three principal divi- 
sions of the two tables: (1) that of the Roman 
Catholic Church mentioned above, making the first 
table contain three commandments and the second 
table the other seven ; (2) the familiar division, 
virtually adopted by our Lord (Matt. xxii. 37-40), 
referring the first four to our duty towards God 
and the six others to our duty towards man; 
(3) the Jewish division, placing five command- 
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ments in each table, and thus preserving the 
pentade and decade grouping which pervades the 
whole code. H. DELEVINGNE, 

Ealing. 

Ewald (Hist. of Is., IT. ii. A, ii. 5) justifies what 
would seem to have been the natural, and no 
doubt the original, division of the ten command- 
ments into two fives, by reminding us that the 
first five all relate to the duty of an inferior toa 
superior, and he quotes the Latin use of pietas as 
including filial affection. He refers especially to 
“the exceilent treatise of Joh. Geffkin (Hamburg, 
1838),” and others dealing with the subject. He 
thinks that this original and proper division into 
two fives was lost in early times, and mentions 
Philo as one of the last who observed it. The 
point of it (if Ewald is correct) would be lost when 
the early patriarchal state of society disappeared. 
The quotation of the last five commandments in 
Rom. v. 9, a8 corresponding to the Christian duty 
of loving one’s neighbour, points to the equal 
division into two fives, while in St. Luke xviii. 
the present fifth commandment is put along with 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. But in the 
latter case the tenth is omitted, so as still to make 
a set of five, J. A. Cross, 

Little Holbeck, 


Lammas Monpay (6 S, xii. 230).—Lammas 
is explained in both the larger and smaller edi- 
tions of my Dictionary. It merely means loaf- 
mass, or day of first-fruits (see Chambers's Book of 
Days, p. 154). The equivalence of lammas to loaf- 
mass is an historical fact, easily ascertainable by 
every one who will look up the references. But 
in the Jast century, when guesswork was idolized, 
acommon derivation was lamb-mass, the form 
lamb-mass being forged for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the unwary. This was outdone by Vallancey, 
who says it is la-ith-mas, where ith is Irish for 
grain, and mas for acorns or mast. What la is he 
does not say; perhaps he means it to be the French 
definite article. See Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
voli, Asto the time when the word first appeared 
in Our calendar, all that is known is that it was 
before King A®ifred’s time, for in his translation 
of Orosius, bk. v. c. 13, he says :—“ Tht was on 
thare tide calendas Agustus and on them dege 
the wé bdtath bldf-messe,” ic, “It was at the 
time of the calends of August, and on the day 
that we call Loaf-mass.” Surely this is sufficient 
for us to know with certainty. Our good king’s 
Writings deserve to be better known. 

Warter W. Sxkear. 

According to some, this day is so named because 
then lambs grew out of season, being too large for 
the table. Others say that the Roman Catholics 
gave it this name, supposing that St. Peter was 

tron of the lambs, from our Saviour’s charge to 

» “Feed my lambs”; and for that reason 


thinking that the mass celebrated on that day 
tended very much to the thriving of their lambs, 
It is far more probable, however, that the term 
is a derivative of the old Saxon word hlafmesse, 
signifying loaf-bread, as it was usual on this day 
to offer loaves made of new wheat. as the first-fruits 
of their harvest. In the Salisbury Missals it is 
called benedictio novorum fructuum. Under the 
word “ Lamb” Wedgwood gives Esthon. lammas, 
lamba, Fin. lammas, lampaan, lamburi, a shep- 
herd. I cannot inform Mr. Nicuo its “ how the 
word found its way into the English calendar” 
except it be, like many others, imported from the 
toman Breviary. Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


The feast of Lammas is the A,-S. hldfmesse, 
the loaf mass or feast, on which were offered the 
first-fruits of the harvest, on Aug. 1, which day 
became thus called Lammas Day or Lammastide, 
The philology of the word is precisely parallel to 
that of the title lord=A.-S. hlif-ord, meaning the 
source of bread, from Ala@f=loaf, and ord (Lat. 
ortus, orior)=place. See Max Miller (Science of 
Language, i. 133), who prefers, however, hlaf- 
ward, Its applicatien to the August Bank Holi- 
day is purely arbitrary, even if the first Monday 
in August happen to fall on the first of the month, 
For a general account of how this, among many 
Church festivals, continued to remain in our 
calendar after the Reformation I would refer Mr, 
Nicnotts to that excellent book, Mant’s Book of 
Common Prayer, pp. xxxiii, xxxiv, and if he has 
not the book by him, I will gladly copy the sub- 
stance next week or on hearing from him. It is 
too bulky to send him. J. W. Green, 

Slough, 

[The Rev. E. Mansuaru, Mra, F. C. Brrgeeck Terry, 
Mr, Everarp Home Coneman, and other correspon- 
dents give the same derivation. } 


Tue Prerix “Ver” in German (6 S. xii. 
88, 233).—If Mr. Lewis will consult Fick’s Ver- 
gleichendes Worterbuch (vol. i. pp. 140, 141, 
365-369, 662, 663; vol. ii. pp. 143, 144; vol. iii. 
pp. 174, 175) he will be able to trace the ramifica- 
tions of the root par through the whole of the 
Aryan languages ; and will discover, for instance, 
its curious connexion with the Latin per, primus, 
paries, porta, portus, or with such English words 
as far, for, fare, fore, ford, from, first, further. 
The primitive sense seems to have been “ motion 
from”; it then came to mean “ motion through,” 
and from “through” to “thorough” is such a 
simple transition that it is easy to see how it 
acquired the force of an intensitive, which it 
usually has when it appears as the German forma- 
tive prefix ver. 

As to Mr, Lewis's particular difficulty, I would 
suggest that in the words forgive and vergeben, 
which mean to “give away” or to “remit,” the 
prefix possibly preserves the primitive sense of 
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“from,” instead of being, as is usually the case, 
simply an intensitive. 

Only in a loose sense can it be said that “ver 
was formerly used as a word by itself,” just as in 
a loose way it may be asserted that the Latin pre- 
position per, which we have in pardon, is the 
‘same word” as the German prefix ver in ver- 
geben. In one sense it is the same word, in 
another it is not. All depends on what is meant 
by a “ word.” Isaac TaY.or. 


Mr. Lewis will find this prefix (Gothic fair, 
JSaur, Sanskrit pdrd) fully discussed and explained 
in Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, vol. ii. pp. 724, 
850; vol. iii, p. 256; also in Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, pp. 1434-8 (Eastwick’s translation). 

F. N 


Explained in my glossary to Piers Plowman 
(small edition, Clarendon Press Series), s.v. “ For-”; 
in my Ltym, Dict., s.v. “ For-”; in Kluge’s Etym. 
Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 1883, s.v. 
“ Ver-”; in Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik (see the 
index); &c. Watrer W. Sxkear. 


Strate Lorrery (6% §S. xii. 189, 218).—This 
lottery was permitted January 2, 1801, for the 
sale of the Pigott diamond (see Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates). The diamond was afterwards sold at 
Christie’s, May 10, 1802, and fetched 9,500 guineas 
(Annual Register, 1802). Lotteries in Ireland, to 
be regulated by the Lord-Lieutenant, were autho- 
rized by Parliament, among the Ways and Means, 
April 2, 1801. On the same day, also, a lottery 
was authorized for the purpose of raising 701,2501. 
(Annual Register, 1801). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Mr. Tece will find a good deal about State 
lotteries in the second volume of Hone’s Every 
Day Book. There is one mentioned as held in 
1802, in which, I believe, my grandfather won 
10,0001. with the half of a ticket. The last held 
in England was in 1826. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


This lottery was permitted January 2, 1801, 
for the Pigott diamond, which was sold on May 10, 
1802, at Christie’s auction for 9,500 guineas. See 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. E. F. B. 


Bacrires Soutn or Scotianp (6 §. xii. 186). 
— Mr. Tempce’s note is useful, as it will do some- 
thing—I_ fear not much—to dispel the ignorant 
prejudice which makes so many persons insist 
upon it that the bagpipe is a peculiarly Scottish 
instrument. Shakespere speaks of 

\“ The drone_of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,” 

1 Henry 1V., I. ii; 
and he is a person who is commonly thought to 
have known some little of the matters on which 
he wrote ; but here, in the face of an ignorance 
which seems invincible, his word goes for nothing. 





It is really a question of some interest to ascertain 
when the bagpipe began first to be considered 
peculiarly Scottish instrument of music, March. 
mont Needham has the following passage in his 
History of the English Rebellion, which seems to 
carry the tradition back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century :— 
“The Scotch Bag-pipes, the Pulpit Drums, 

Ani priests sound high and big ; 

Once more the Cause and Cov nant comes 

To shew a Scottich jig.”—P. 64. 

Thomas Ward, in his Lngland’s Reformation, 
has the following passage. Though the word 
“kirk ” appears in it, he is writing of events which 
transacted themselves south of the Tweed :— 

“ Their Bibles thus fit to a hair, 
They bound ‘em up ‘twixt Psalms and Pray’r; 
And in One Volume quickly spread ’em 
O’er all the Land, for Folk to read ‘em : 
And their religions thence to take, 
Just as themselves are pleas'd to make, 
To Kirks with Bibles under arm, 
Like Bagpipes, from each Country Farm 
They trudge, each Plow-man had his Book, 
In which the Texts and Proofs to look 
As Parsons in the Pulpits quote ‘em.” 
Bd. 1716, p. 253, 

Bagpipes must have been commonly used here 
in the Middle Ages. An angel playing on this 
instrument is sculptured on acorbel over the last 
column at the west end of the north aisle of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. On a stall on the north 
side of the chancel of Boston Church there is a 
jesting sculpture of a bear playing on an organ, a 
pig on the bagpipes, and a dog accompanying them 
on a drum. 

Sir Henry Charles Englefield, Bt., stated in the 
Archeologia, vol. xvii. p. 176, that, “In digging 
up the foundations of the Praetorian camp at Rich- 
borough [there] was found « small bronze figure of 
a Roman Soldier playing on a pair of bagpipes”; 
and in the Rev. John Webb's paper on “ The De- 
position of Richard II.,” in vol. xx. of the same 
journal, we are told in a note (p. 101) that a 
chronicler of the time compared the large pendant 
sleeves, then fashionable, to bagpipes. 

An angel playing on the bagpipes is sculptured 
on one of the bosses in Great Yarmouth Church. 
An engraving of it may be seen in the C'entleman’s 
Magazine, 1856, vol. ii. p. 686. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Might I add to the quotation from Armin’s 
Nest of Ninnies that the references to bagpipers 
in England were in those days not uncommon, 
and that the itinerant piper seems to have been 
then what the itinerant fiddler now is. 

Br. NicHosoy. 


The passage from Armin’s Nest of Ninnies, 
p. 9, was adduced by James Boswell, and printed 
among the notes to his edition of Shakspere in 
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1821, vol. xvi. p. 196, in illustration of Falstaff’s 
simile, “‘ Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe,” 1 Henry IV., I. ii. 85, 

W. E. 

“To TAKE THE PEARL FROM A PIPER’S KYR” 

(6 S. xii. 189) —The pearl was, and possibly is 
still, in provincial talk, the white, cloud-like film 
that forms on part or parts of the cornea of the eye 
as the result of disease. Such, of course, obscure 
the sight, and thus the phrase is equivalent to,— 
the news, &c., is so startling as to make a partly 
blind man see clearly. The reason why the 
alliterative word “piper” is used I can only sup- 
pose to be because the fact was known that itinerant 
musicians sometimes took up that calling because, 
like “blind fiddlers,” they could not well take to 
any trade requiring good sight. 

Br. Nicwo.son. 


3UCKLEY. 


As a mere guess, I should say that this must 
have the same meaning as another popular or 
slang phrase, “To wipe his eye for him.” A 
“piper” is probably one who is “ piping his 
eye,” and the “pearl” is the “tear.” At least, 
the coincidence is noticeable. C. B. M. 


Queries 1n Natvurat History (6 §. xii, 87). 
—Birds can fly at enormous speed ; hawks at not 
Jess than one hundred and fifty miles an hour. 
Major Cartwright, in Labrador, often tested the 
flight of the eider-duck, and found it to cover 
ninety miles in the hour, Spallanzani put the 
swallow at ninety-two miles, and he thought that 
the swift was three times more rapid than that. 
Henry IV.’s (of France) falcon got loose at Fon- 
tainebleau, and was found twenty-four hours later 
at Malta, 7.¢., 1,350 miles away, which would give 
a velocity of fifty-seven miles; but no doubt it 
stopped on the way, for such birds never fly by 
night. C. A. Warp. 


Epict or Nawrtes (6"" S. xii. 68).—Mr. Sotry’s 
note touches a sympathetic chord, and I should 
be glad, if not too late, to be allowed to contribute 
& few remarks upon it. In France I have reason 
to think that the anniversary will, for the reasons 
to which he refers, be observed chiefly by religious 
services on the preceding Sunday (the 18th), but 
that a réunion of an historical character will be 
held in Paris on the 22nd, In Holland it will be 
celebrated under the inspiring, influences of La 
Commission pour I’Histoire des Fglises Wallonnes ; 
in the United States under the auspices of the 
Huguenot Society of America; and in London 
there will be several open days at the French 
Hospital, and a loan exhibition of relics and 
souvenirs connected with the refugees, to which 
contributions are invited. Germany, too, we may 
be assured, will not be behindhand in the observance 
of an historical anniversary ; and the first part of 

t. Béringnier’s Stammbaiime der Mitglieder der 


Franzdsichen Colonie in Berlin, published, in 
commemoration of the bicentenary, under the 
auspices of the Historical Society of Berlin, has, I 
believe, already appeared. 

In acomplete and annotated list of the refugees, 
though this may at present seem to belong rather 
to the realms of imagination than of hope, Mr, 
Sotiy suggests a high ideal and ultimate object 
that should be kept in view. Such a list could 
only be laboriously and slowly built up. Not to 
name the British Museum (where the lists of the 
refugee recipients of relief have been already 
worked by MM. Haag, in La France Protestante) 
and the Lambeth Library, the three priacipal 
mines whence material may be dug are to be found 
at the Record Office, at Somerset House, and at the 
House of Lords. The larger portion of the lists 
of denization preserved in Fetter Lane have been 
already printed by the Rev. D. C. A. Agnew, who 
purposes, if sufficient subscribers can be found, to 
reprint this autumn a small, special, and enlarged 
edition of his work, The French Protestant Re- 
fugees. The Huguenot Society of London, which 
has yet its spurs to win, will doubtless seek to 
justify its title, and will find its true vocation in 
dealing with some of the French registers now 
preserved at Somerset House ; and if any learned 
ussociation—such, for instance, as the Camden 
Society—would undertake to print a volume of 
Acts of Naturalization, they should have, “ all for 
love and nothing for reward,” the carefully corrected 
transcripts that have been made at private cost of 
the Acts of Naturalization from the first year of 
Charles IT. to about the 20th of George III., or 
for a period of some hundred and eighteen years, 
which, however, necessarily contain a small minority 
of aliens of those varied and less interesting ante- 
cedents. 

May I add that it had been my hope to print, 
as my own humble offering to the commemoration, 
a little collection of tabular pedigrees, tracing 
some of our refugees and their descendants through 
the two centuries, a hope unavoidably deferred 
from the delay incidental to work depending largely 
on the co-operation of others, and the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate contemporary information, 
but not abandoned. H. W. 

Pontresina. 


Grayte or Grapvat: [Nor] Toe GrapvaL 
Psatms (6% §, xii. 188).—The book concerning 
which Mr. Maskett desires information is 
evidently a grayle or gradual, #.¢., a choir-book, 





containing the graduals, tracts, and sequences sung 
at a High Mass between the Epistle and Gospel, 
and has no reference to the so-called Gradual 
Psalms. These ritual graduals will be found in 
the Missal among the variable portions of the 
Liturgy as distinguished from the Ordinary. The 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Mass in 
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Bishop Challoner’s Key of Heaven tells us that the 
gradual represents the “penance [an Anglican 
would say “ repentance ”] which ensued among the 
good people” upon the preaching of the Baptist, 
which is represented by the Epistle. Nomap. 


Dallaway has confused two different things—the 
book containing the grayl or gradual, and the 
fifteen Psalms or “ Psalmi Graduales.” The latter 
were Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. inclusive, supposed to 
have been sung on the fifteen steps of the Temple, 
and were used as a pious devotion up to the time 
of the Reformation. The gradual proper was a 
service book, containing the various introits, offer- 
tories, communions, graduals, tracts, sequences, 
&c., sung by the choir at High Mass. The name 
was derived from the short anthems sung in 
gradibus, after the Epistle, on the steps of the 
ambo. (See Mr, Procter’s Book of Common 
Prayer and Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities.) 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

If Mr. Maskett supposes that the “ graylle 
booke” mentioned in the “‘ West Tarring Church 
Accounts” is identical with the Gradual Psalms, 
he is certainly in error. The Gradual Psalms con- 
sisted of fifteen, ranging from Psalm cxx. to 
exxxiv. inclusive. With regard to these, Goodwin 
(De Templo Solomonis, lib. ii. cap. i.) writes :— 

“Inter atrium feminarum et virorum scala fuit 
quindecem graluum in quibus gradibus Levitz, quin- 
decem illos psalmos, qui immediate excipiunt Psalmum 
exix., singulos Psalmos in singulis gradibus modula- 
bantur; unde et isti Psalmi dicuntur Graduales,” 
Between the women’s and men’s rooms there was 
a flight of steps, fifteen in number, on which the 
Levites used to chant the fifteen psalms (cxix.— 
exxxiv.), & psalm on each step ; and, according to 
Carpsovius (Apparatus Criticus, p. 290), these 
“Psalms formed a portion of the service for the 
Feast of Tabernacles.” Others, with Bishop Louth, 
say that these psalms were sung by the captive 
Jews on their way from Babylon, and afterwards 
repeated, on certain set occasions, in commemora- 
tion of that event. Various other opinions are 
also put forward, but of so conflicting a character 
that, as Carpsovius remarks, “Ut adeo exploratum 
certumque not sit, quod tanto cum strepitu ii 
contendunt, quibus Talmudistarum irrefragabilis 
est auctoritatis.” It is impossible to find out 
what it is that they so vehemently contend for 
who so implicitly rely upon the authority of the 
Talmudists. “Alii dicuntur graduum, seu ez- 
cellentiarum, 4. ¢., excellentissimi, ut homo gradis, 
pro excellenti.” 2 Chron. xvii. 17 (Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum). Be that as it may, they certainly 


have not, nor ever had, anything to do with the 
clergy especially, or even with the people, except 
in the case of public worship. 


Had my dear old friend of thirty years, the 





late Rev. John Wood Warter, Vicar of West 
Tarring, been now alive, I might possibly have 
learnt something of this “grayle booke,” as few 
things of an antiquarian character, especially if 
connected with his own parish, ever escaped his 
notice, and few were the things on which he could 
not throw light ifany one could. But 
** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,” 
And as Griffith says of Wolsey, but more de- 
servedly, 
“ From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one "’; 
“* And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God,” 
Truly J can say of him, 
“ Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis?” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


A “graylle booke” or graduale has nothing 
whatever to do with the Gradual Psalms, but is a 
book containing the graduale sung after the Epistle 
in the Mass. “ This was a verse or response which 
varied with the day, and was so called not, as some 
have supposed, from the steps of the altar, but of 
the pulpit or ambo from which it was sung” (W. 
Maskell, Ancient Liturgy, third edition, p. 56). 

J. te FF, 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Dallaway is no liturgical authority. The graylle 
or gradual has nothing to do with the Gradual 
Psalms; it is the book containing the musical 
parts of the Communion service, the steps, so to say, 
to the Mass. Nor is Dallaway’s definition of the 
Psalms themselves to be trusted. Mr. Maske u's 
is a not uncommon one; but a better, perhaps, is 
that they were sung processionally on the fifteen 
steps to the Temple. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Quest Men : Jonn Stransrietp (6 S, xii. 88, 
197).—It may be presumed that Mr. F. C. 
Birckpeck Terry does not mean to imply by his 
quotation from Cowel’s Interpreter, in which 
“ Synodales Testes ” occurs, that sidesman has any 
connexion with the false derivation persistently 
applied to it. Dr. Hook’s Church Dictionary, to 
which H. S. W. refers, is a work of no special 
authority. For the real origin of ‘‘ Sideman,” see 
Pror. Sxeat, in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. xii. 31. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Tromas Gray (6™ S. xii, 188).—The fate of 
Queen Wanders is similar to that of Brunehild, 
wife of Chilperic and mother of Childebert, in 613. 
She was taken prisoner by Clothaire, and was 
kicked to pieces by a wild horse, having been tied 
to the animal’s tail by the hair, one leg, and one 
arm. Epwarp H, Mars#att, M,A, 

Hastings, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


fhe Avt of War in the Middle Ages, A.D. 378-1515. By 

¢. W.C. Oman, (Oxford, Blackwell ; London, Unwin.) 
Tar Lothian Prize Essay for | 884 is a novelty in literature. 
Prize eseays bear for the most part an unmistakable odour 
of theexamination room about them. When bad they are 
among the most useless literary productions with which 
the shelves of a bookcase can be encumbered ; when 
what is called good they commonly deal so entirely in 
generalities and things which instructed people, if they 
do not know, can at once discover for themselves, that 
they are eeldom read except by the friends of the author. 
Mr. Oman’'s little book on the art of war in the Middle 
Ages is an exception. Had he not informed us of the 
fact, we should never have gathered that he had been 
in competition with others. The book reads from 
the first page to the last as if its author had been 
entirely unshackled by any rules except those which 
every writer who wishes to appeal to any public what- 
ever, Whether large or small, must impose upon himself, 
The period included in Mr, Oman’'s essay is, roughly 
speaking, the same as that covered by Gibbon’s great 
work, This has been at once an advantage and a draw 
back, It is a great gain to any conscientious student to 
have a masterly book such as The Decline and Fall to 
actasa guide. There is also considerable danger that 
careless readers—in other words, the great majority of 
mankind—should fancy that the facts which have been 
dug out of the chaos of original authorities are to be 
found somewhere or other in the pages of the eighteenth 
century historian. Mr. Oman has read his Gibbon—he 
would be inexcusable if he had not—but we are sure 
that he has worked his way through the carnage of 
twelve hundred years for himself. On some matters— 
the military skill displayed by the soldiers of the Eastern 
Empire, for instance—he is in conflict with his prede- 
cessor, and on this question our own independent re- 
searches have led us to the conclusion that Mr, Oman is 
in the right. 

By far the best part of the essay is that which 
relates to the Swiss and their heroic conflict with 
Burgundy and other neighbouring powers. As to the 
wars of the Lower Empire with Northern barbarians and 
the children of Islam we have other means of gaining 
instruction. The stories of the English wars in France 
and Scotland are not new, but we are not aware that 
there is any book in our own tongue which gives the 
reader a clear and definite picture of those great battles 
by which the mountaineers of Switzerland gained, and 
upheld their freedom. Mr. Oman has studied war as an 
art, not for the purpose of presenting vivid pictures to 
the imagination. His style is at all times plain, simple, 
and utterly devoid of ornament ; but business-like as his 
sentences are, many hearts will be stirred by the details, 
meagre as they ure, which he gives of that long and heroic 
struggle for liberty. That the Swiss were cruel is true ; 
it would not be using too strong language to say that they 
were at times horribly ferocious; but we doubt if in these 
things they surpassed the doings of many of those who 
fought for the sake of plunder only, or merely at the 
bidding of their lords. 

Mr, Oman is justly severe on the French feudal 
system, which produced an aristocracy whose class pride, 
in his opinion, was the not remote cause of many of the 
reverses which France suffered in her long war with 
England. If he is correct—and we believe him to be so 
—an interesting subject of inquiry presents itself: Why 
did the feudal system produce such very different results 
here and across the Channel? Mr. Oman tells us that 
the bow was not “‘ entirely extinct as a national weapon 





even in the days of Queen Elizabeth,” Is he not aware 
that it was occasionally used during the civil war be- 
tween Charles I. and the Parliament! We have seen 
evidence that bows and arrows were used by the militia 
of London go late as April 26, 1644, 


Clarendon Press Series.— Steele: Selections from the 
Tatler, Spectator,and Guardian, Edited, with Intro» 
duction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Austin Donson’s new volume will be very accept- 

able to those who are interested in the literature of the 

early part of the eighteenth century. Steele had no 
pretensions to be a poet; his dramas are dull and his 
political writings have lost their interest; but as an 
essayist he was, with the exception of Addison, the first 
among the writers of that brilliant period. The delight- 
ful simplicity of his style, his peculiar mixture of ten- 
derness and humour, and his chivalrous ideas about 
women give an unrivalled charm to his essays, of which 
the best are included in these selections. It is difficult 
to account for the neglect with which Steele has been 
treated. His career, apart from his literary work, was 
singularly eventful. A soldier, a man of letters, and an 
active politician, he was intimate with characters so 
opposite as Congreve and Addison, Marlborough and 

Walpole. A short but excellent sketch of the principal 

events of Steele's life is given in the introduction. 

The notes in the essays will be very acceptable to those 

who are fond of antiquarian gossip. They would, 

indeed, almost supply materials for an encyclopzdia 
of the manners and customs of the time of Queen 

Anne. We are glad to observe that Mr. Dobson is 

engaged on an important work on Steele, which is to 

be included in Mr, Saintsbury’s series of “ English 

Worthies.” 


Ix the Nineteenth Century Mr. H. D. Traill discourses 
pleasantly and wisely on ‘‘The Novel of Manners,” 
treating at some length in so doing of the novels of Miss 
Burney, and dealing also with Richardson, Fielding, 
Thackeray, and Trollope. The article has all the grace 
of Mr. Traill’s style.—An essay by Philo-Turk on “ Men 
and Manners in Constantinople” is the only paper in 
the Fortnightly that can be regarded as in part escaping 
the charge of dealing with actual problems, political or 
social.—The Theatre gives an excellent portrait of a too 
infrequent contributor to “N. & Q.,” Mr. E, L. Blan- 
chard.—In an excellent number of Macmillan a paper 
by Mr. Richard Copley Christie on ‘‘ Was Giordano 
Bruno Really Burned?” settles the question in the 
affirmative, and disposes of the ingenious theories of 
Prof. Desdouits, of Lyons, to the contrary effect. 
“ Macaulay and Sir Elijah Impey ” is also the subject of 
a contribution.—In Longman’s A. K. H. B. reappears 
with an essay “ Touching the Practical Effect of False 
Stutements.”""— Time is devoted to political and social 
questions, to the all but entire exclusion of the literary 
element.—The Cornhill supplies a thoughtful and read- 
able paper on the Fool in King Lear.--An especially 
bright number of the Haglish Jllustrated opens with a 
poem by Mr. Swinburne, and supplies “* Adventures on 
the Equator,” being extracts from the unpublished diaries 
of the late Frank Hatton ; “ Loudon Commons,” by Mr. 
Robert Hunter, and “ Decayed Sea-ports,” by Mr, Ber- 
nard H, Becker, both admirably illustrated ; and some 
amusing experiences by Mr. Basil Field, happily entitled 
The Incomplete Angler.” —A (i the Year Round supplies 
“Chronicles of English Counties : Oxfordshire and Glou- 
cestershire.”"—To the Gentleman’s Mr. 8, L. Lee con- 
tributes a singularly interesting account of “As You 
Like It and Stratford-on-Avon,” in which he defines 
clearly the nature and extent of Arden, deals with the 
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manner in which Shakspeare borrowed from Lodge, and 
supplies many valuable illustrations of passages in the 
play. There are also a good paper by Mr. Robert W. 
Graves on “ A Thracian Fortress,” and one by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys on “A Little Academe,” otherwise Nether Stowey, 
with its reminiscences of Coleridge and Wordsworth.— 
Walford’s Antiquarian bas “ An Unknown Portrait of 
Shakspere,” by the editor, with an illustration; a paper 
on Steele, by Mr. Aitken; and one on “ Prognostica- 
tions,” by Mr. H. R, Plomer. 


Part XXIII. of Hamilton's Parodies contains tra- 
vesties of poems by Matthew Arnold, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bret Harte, &c. A second volume is all but completed, 
and a third is promised. 

Part I. of a reissue of Cassell’s History of India is 
accompanied bya large and valuable map of the country. 
The present instalment is profusely and handsomely illus- 
trated. The story of the beginning of British rule is 
told in animated style, 

Mr. H. Sropes, M.Soc.Eng., F.G.S., &c., has com- 
pleted his voluminous work entitled Malt and Malting. 
The subject ia treated from an historical, practical, and 
scientific point of view, and the book constitutes an 
interesting publication as well as a much-needed addi 
tion to the literature of malting. It may, perhaps, 
claim to be one of the most elaborate productions that 
have yet appeared on the technology of a particular 
trade, 





Many of our readers will have learnt ere this with 
regret the death of our old and valued correspondent 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, barrister-at-law, who passed 
away on Monday, after a long illness, at the age of 
fifty-eight. He wasa man of varied attainments, very 
fond of historical inquiry, and never contented with 
second-hand information. He was a prodigious reader 
and worker, and his library was also prodigious in its 
extent, being full of curious works on all sorts of 
technical subjects, life and fire insurance, longevity, 
ancient custome, laws, institutions, and companies. 
His chief work was the /nsurance Cyclopedia, of 
which he lived to complete only about halt namely, 
five large volumes. He acted as President of the 
Shorthand Society last year, was a Fellow of the Statia- 
tical Society, and at one time was a member of the 
Council of the Royal Historical Society. He also took 
an active part in the proceedings of the Index Society, the 
Library Association, the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, the London Topographical Society, &c. 
His last work was an account of the ancient guilds, or 
gilds, of England, which he published in his cousin's 
Antiquarian Magazine, and had nearly completed at his 
death. 


fiotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
siguature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Cornpert (“ Lines on the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham ”).—The lines the authorship of which you seek 
are obviously by Sir Walter Scott. A esearch on our 





part of about half an hour was rewarded by the discovery 

of the verse “ Half church of God, half castle ’gainst the 

Scot,” in Harold the Dauntless, cant. iii. stanza ij, 

Similar industry on your part will probably be equally 

remunerative with regard to the other quotation, com. 

mencing, 

“Would you the distant days recall of superstition’s 
reign, 

Go search the storied pavement round of Durham's 

massy fane.” 


James D. Butter (“ Thou art so near and yet go 
far '’)—The line, of which you say the idea is as old ag 
Homer's Tantalus, is a translation by the late John 
Oxenford of a German song, “Du bist mir nach und 
doch so fern.” The title of the Englich song is, we 
believe, Beloved Eyes. 

A. C. B., Glasgow (“ Brittany ”’).— The following 
articles are, we believe, all that have appeared with 
this heading in quarterly publications. No. 3 seems 
likely to be the paper of which you are in search. (1) 
“ Brittany and Cornwall,” British Quarterly, No, 52, 
p. 281; (2) “ Brittany and England,’ Westminster, No, 29, 
p. 352; (3) ‘* Antiquities and Legends of Brittany,” 
National Quarterly, No, 24, p. 46; (4) “ Ballads of 
Brittany,” London Quarterly, No, 24, p. 406 ; (5) * History 
of Brittany,” Foreign Quarterly, No. 27, p. 142. For a 
list of works concerning Brittany consult the table of 
authorities in the Guide to Bretagne, published by 
Messrs. Hachette et Cie, in the series of “Guides 
Joanne.” 

Cu. Hopper (“ History of Shakspeare’s Early Life”), 
— The Citation and Examination of William Shakespeare 
is a work of imagination, If there is any truth in the 
legend of the crab tree, it is far more likely to relate to 
the late than the early life of the poet. The early 
life of Shakspeare is treated of in The Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare, of Mr. J, O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
of which a new edition has just appeared, You will find 
there all that is of authority. You can consult also 
Bolton Corney's tract on the Birthday of Shakespeare, 
8vo. 1864, and the biographies of Shakspeare by Malone, 
Payne Collier, Charles Knight, Dyce, Mr, Furnivall, Mr, 
Grant White, and Mr, Watkiss Lloyd, 

SPEsS.— 

“ Then old age and experience hand in hand, 

Lead him to death and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and eo long, 

That all his life he has been in the wrong.” 
These lines are mentioned by Goethe, in Wahrheit und 
Dchtung, as having been written prior to the publication 
of Werther, 7... betore 1774. A query as to their author- 
ship, 5! S, iii. 499, remains unanswered, 

Meruin (“ Significance of Letters at the four Corners 
of English Stamps "’).—These have no significance. They 
appear to have been intended as a protection against the 
fraud of making up stamps from uncancelled fragmenta 
There is a probability their use will be discontinued, 

M. W. (‘‘ Legal ’).—The police have the power con- 
cerning which you speak; but the question is unsuited to 
our columns. 

W. Tompson (“To be sweet on”),—Will appear. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 

Susiness Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 





munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 





